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J U SuaT--A W O R D 


Have you noticed that dinner pails 
aren’t being carried this season—and 
haven’t been for several seasons past? 
There’s a reason; not fashion, nor food 
fads, nor an anti-bundle-carrying cam- 
paign, but a real explanation that 
you'll be interested to read about in 
Mary Alden Hopkins’ article, “The 
Disappearance of the Dinner-Pail,” 
soon to be published in The Inde- 
pendent. 











David Wark Griffith, the man who 
first developed the possibilities of “the 
master movies” in “The Birth of a 
Nation,” and whose later production 
“Intolerance” is an even greater 
achievement in spectacular filming, 
thinks that “survival of the fittest” 
is a fair explanation of the increasing 
popularity of movies at the expense of 
“the legitimate.” His ideas and ideals 
of the movies, based on experience 
both as an actor and as a motion pic- 
ture director, will be published in an 
early issue of The Independent. 


“TANK” 








TACTICS 


The British “tanks” continue to sup- 
ply material for the graphic stories of 
the fighting on the Somme. The follow- 
ing account, published in the New York 
Sun, was written by the man behind 
the machine gun in one of the land 
battleships: 


Thru my loophole I saw the undulating 
fields, which were ploughed up by guns of 
every caliber. One needed sea legs to avoid 
knocking against the sides of the car case 
of steel which waddled along over ruts and 
uneven places. Our tank gripped the soil 
and stuck to it, gliding along like a centi- 
pede. We moved onward while the cheers 
of our infantry reached our ears despite 
the fearful din. 

As we advanced the earth in our path 
wes ploughed up and thrown aside. Our 
“tank” rolled down a slope and exploded 
a mine breaking thru. That done we went 
on calmly. 

There was a heavy thud and then a 
flash overhead. Our “tank” trembled from 
top to bottom and stopped in an eighth of 
a second. Thousands of “tock tocks” re- 
echoed on the steel sides of the tank, sound- 
ing like myriad “hailstones beating on win- 
dow panes. The German guns had opened 
on us, but their shots were wasted. They 





had as much effect as pellets of bread 
against a wall. 

1 distinguished sandbags heaped up and 
a wall pierced with holes. Little white 
flakes came from these holes. These were 
the enemy’s guns. Our “tank” advanced 
steudily. We cleared a ditch, scaled an in- 
cline and passed over a heap of rubbish 
from a demolished house. 

Then came the first barbed wire en- 
tanglements. The “tank” didn’t even make 
an effort. Everything was broken, crushed, 
uptorn. I had the sensation of being in the 
interior of a gigantic iron wedge which 
went cutting thru something like butter. 
The “tank’s” nose scattered the sand and 
cement bags. 

There was another violent shock. We 
went straight thru the wall. Grenades 
burst on our armor, We were in the midst 
of a nest. Suddenly German heads ap- 
peared on both sides of us. Now it was my 
turn. Our machine guns crackled and bul- 
lets whistled in the German trenches. 
Taken thus the Germans were in the 
greatest disorder. They threw themselves 
flat on their stomachs or raised their arms 
to heaven. Some tried to run away 

Then a whistle sounded in the “tank.” 
It stopped. Wild cheers came and soon 
we saw the uniforms of our boys who were 
taking possession of the nest and gather- 
ing everything living which remained. 








REMARKABLE REMARKS 


CLEVELAND MorFrett—Eat whatever you 
desire. 

Wooprow WiLson—My first thought is, 

“will it work?” 

GENERAL VON LUDENDORF—No way but 
war leads to peace. 

JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG—I also like 
to be kept on the map. 

Otro H. Kann—Maecenases are need- 
ed for the operatic stage. 

JOHN LUTHER LoNe—No nation can 
subsist upon ideals alone. 

CHauncey M. Depew—One veteran is 
worth a company of recruits. 

Booth 'TARKINGTON—The Republican 
party needed a lesson and got it. 

FREDERICK PALMER—The Crown Prince 
of Germany has lost his popularity. 

WwW. L. Grorce—I doubt whether any 
mental power is inherent in sex. 

GreorGE BEernarD SHAw—The medical 
profession has an infamous character. 

Rev. CHARLES A. EaTton—People in this 
country don’t think. They use canned 
opinions. 

HEALTH COMMISSIONER RoOBERTSON— 
I once fed my family of eight for five days 
for $3.81. 

SypnEy Brooxs—New York I should 
say reached its greatest-hight of power in 
1 Since then its power has steadily 





wared, 


Mrs. CARTER W. Harrison—Thirty 
minutes is a good average time for dress- 
ing in the morning—just to dress in twenty 
minutes is fast time. 

CuarLtEs M. Scnowan—To the extent 
that things worth while are given to us 
in this world we must give back to the 
world a return in service. 

Bisnop H. C. Stunz—There are Sun- 
day schools where the children are not 
taught the teachings of Jesus but receive 
instruction in Voltaire instead. ; 

Critic W. C. BROwNELL—We are con- 
stantly assisting at the bath of beauty of 
iady novelists to whom the process must 
seem less sensational than to us. 

Vice-PRESIDENT MARSHALL—It is to be 
hoped that Mr. Roosevelt will keep his 
promise to make no suggestions to the 
President during the next four years. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE—I have _ required 
that no matter what a young man or 
woman thinks about the future life or 
any dogmas, my money must not shut the 
door of any college or university to such 
an applicant. 


— a a A inn inn bi nee, 
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A Gilt of Gorham Silverware 
This Christmas is in itself’ Recipe for Tappiness 

APPINESS GOES OUT FROM THE HEART BEFORE 
FL, IT COMES IN ¢ IT NEVER BY ANY CHANCE 
STAYS AT HOME € YOU CAN HARVEST IT FOR THE 
COMMON GOOD, BUT YOU CANNOT STORE IT FOR 
YOUR SOLE INDIVIDUAL USE € YOU CAN LEND. IT. 
BUT YOU CANNOT BORROW. IT, YOU CAN EARN, IT; 
BUT YOU CANNOT BUY IT, YOU: CAN SPEND? IT 
BUT YOU CANNOT ACCUMULATE IT A MAN MUST 
CONTRIBUTE TO THE STOCK OF HUMAN JOYS BE- 
FORE HE CAN PARTICIPATE IN ITS PROFITS .TO 
SEEK HAPPINESS WITHOUT GIVING,IT IS A FUTILE 
QUEST, AND ALL OUR LONGINGS FOR WHAT. WE 
HAVE NOT LEARNED TO GIVE TO OTHERS ARE AS 
EMPTY BOTTLES IN THE WINE CELLAR OF THE 
SOUL ¢ HAPPINESS REALLY NEVER, WAS¢ ANY: 
GOOD IN THIS WORLD BUT TO GIVE’ AWAY.. * ~ 


Supreme among Christmas 
Gifis is a piece of Silver- 
ware trade-marked — as 

Sold by leading jewelers everywhere: 


THE GORHAM COMPANY 


Silversmiths © Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works ~ Providence and New York 
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Campbell Studios 


—— esiiiieeitiitiiaas THE PREMIER OF CANADA 

t £ on. Sir Robert Borden, Premier of the Dominion of Canada, i isi i 

L Reg ~ r an in a recent visit to New York received the unique distinction of Hono 

or Rg por in . en Club, and was entertained at a dinner given by Hon. John A. Stewart, Hon. Robert Bacon, Hon. William ‘Allen 
» others at the Plaza, and by the Canadian Club. He exprest his country’s determination to maintain the cause of the Allies to the end 
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EUROPE’S SUICIDE 


HE third summer campaign is over and the 

Great War settled down into its third winter 

with no issue determined and no end in sight. 

All the belligerents are making their prepara- 
tions for a fourth year, but with no assurance that there 
will not be a fifth to follow. 

The questions involved in the war have long ago been 
overshadowed by the war itself. There is only one live 
question and that is when and how the war may be 
stopped. We no longer talk of which will win in the war 
because we know that all have lost. No matter how it 
comes out there can be no victor, for all were vanquished 
long ago. The accumulated wealth of centuries has been 
swept away as by a tornado and the labor of the future 
has been mortgaged so the coming generations will be 
born to an inheritance of poverty. No conceivable in- 
demnities or accessions of territory can possibly com- 
pensate either side for the destruction of property, and 
Europe can never recover from the loss of ten millions 
of her ablest men. 

In the face of such unparalleled devastation it is 
absurd and wicked to talk of net gains and ultimate 
advantages. Such talk reduced to concrete terms means 
that a man who has come out of it safe goes to a widow 
whose husband and sons have been killed and says: 
“I’m sorry for you personally, but on the whole the war 
has been a good thing. I feel quite a spiritual uplift in 
myself and my employees work much harder.” Shall 
he be allowed to say to a blinded soldier: “Lucky thing 


LOUR today costs $10.50 a barrel. Three years ago 

it cost $5 a barrel. Sugar has risen to 8% cents 
a pound. Milk today costs 12 cents a quart. Only 
a few years ago it cost 8 cents. Collars have gone 
up from 121% cents to 15 cents. Coal has gone up, and 
shoes, and meat, and corn meal, and potatoes, and apples, 
and cabbages, and kerosene, and underwear, and over- 
coats, and stockings, and—everything. 

What are we going to do about it? What can we do 
about it? 

We cannot answer these two questions until we have 
found out what the causes are for the upward rush of 
prices. Perhaps not even then. 

Prices have gone up so scandalously for three main 
reasons, 

First, because of the general upward trend that has 
been going on year after year. The high cost of living 
was a problem before the war; war has only transformed 
it from an annoyance into a menace. The cause of it 
even in the days before August, 1914, was a subject of 
keen disputation. Unquestionably the increasing produc- 
tion of gold was an important factor, for gold, like any 
other commodity, obeys the law of supply and demand. 
When gold is plentiful it becomes cheap, and other com- 
modities, relatively considered, become dear. But how 
this effect upon prices of the steadily increasing produc- 
tion of gold is to be counteracted is a question that 
economists touch gingerly. Perhaps the true answer is 
that it cannot or need not be counteracted; that the 
problem of adjusting income and outgo for the individ- 
ual is to be solved in some other way. 








WHAT CAN WE DO? 


this war was; I can see much more clearly than before?” 
The survivors might at least have the decency rot to 
insult the dead and wounded by talking of how the war 
has benefited them. 

It is not true that America is rejoicing at the sight 
of the self-immolation of Europe. The prices of munition 
stocks may go up whenever one side or the other rejects 
our overtures for peace, but the hearts of the American 
people go down. The United States is not a gainer by 
the war. She is merely less of a sufferer. The future is 
full of foreboding, for we are bound to ask ourselves, 
Can America survive if European civilization is de- 
stroyed? 

All Europe is our Fatherland, not any one nation 
of it. We have drawn our life from every land and 
each one has contributed some element to our com- 
monweal. We cannot rejoice wholeheartedly in any 
victory, for it means to us a blow to some country to 
which we owe a debt of gratitude for something, for help 
in times of danger past, for political institutions, for 
religious forms, for language or laws, for books or 
music, for art or science, for the ideals, inspiration, in- 
fluences and counsel that have enabled this new nation 
to rival the old. To us Americans it seems that our 
Mother Europe is committing hara-kiri before our very 
eyes, driving the sword deeper into her vitals as the 
blood pours forth in red rivers—and we stand helpless 
by, for she will not permit us to stanch her wounds or 
take away her weapon. 





The second reason for the upward trend is human ac- 
quisitiveness. Men will try to get as high prices as pos- 
sible for what they have to sell. When supplies are low 
and demand great, they will “hang on for a rise.” This 
is not necessarily wicked; it is merely human. So long 
as the world’s business is left to be governed by the law 
of supply and demand, why should not men take advan- 
tage of it when it goes their way; especially since they 
are compelled to suffer when the law goes against them. 

In Chicago the other day, before an investigating com- 
mittee, a dealer boldly admitted that he had millions of 
eggs in storage and meant to keep them there until he 
could get the highest possible price for them. He added 
in effect, “What are you going to do about it?” 

It is a pertinent question. That something should be 
done about it is indisputable. The twentieth century does 
not recognize the right of the individual to do what he 
will with his own, when his will is to exploit the public 
for illegitimate gain. The general welfare is paramount. 
The man who takes unfair advantage of a shortened 
food supply to fatten his own crib is an enemy to so- 
ciety. The community should deal with him. Especially 
it should take away from him the power of exploitation. 
It should make the hoarding of food, the cornering of 
the market, impossible. 

The third reason for the rocketing of prices is the 
war, War increases demand and decreases supply; there- 
fore prices go up. The warring nations—such of them 
as can get at us—demand more and more of our prod- 
ucts, and at any prices that they have to pay. The things 
we send abroad we cannot sell to ourselves at home; the 
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home supply decreases, the home demand stands steady, 
and prices go up. It is a simple problem in fractions: 
Demand divided by supply equals price; increase the nu- 
merator of the fraction and the quotient—the price— 
grows larger; increase the denominator and the quo- 
tient grows smaller. And there you are. 

A simple solution for this aspect of the problem has 
been proposed, It contemplates the placing of an em- 
bargo upon foodstuffs, thus preventing their export 
from the country. It would doubtless be efficacious. It 
would mean decreasing the numerator of the fraction 
by cutting down the demand. As a result of such an ac- 
tion prices ought to fall. The solution looks attractive; 
but is that all there is to the matter? 

There are two strong arguments against the embargo 
plan. The first is that it would involve a violation of our 
cherished neutrality. It would strike a serious blow at 
the Allied nations. It would throw a considerable weight 
into the scale on the side of the Teutonic powers. To put 
an embargo on foodstuffs would be to take sides defi- 
nitely with Germany and its allies. 

Under present conditions we cannot export anything 
to Germany. The British fleet will not let us. We would 
if we could, for we are ready to trade with any one in 
the world. But we cannot pass the Allied blockade of 
the Central Powers in order to make delivery. 

If we were to put an embargo on foodstuffs we should 
in effect say to England, France, Russia and Belgium: 
“The British navy’s superiority over the German navy 
gives you a great advantage in the Great War. Because 
of it, you are able to get food and clothing from us, 
while Germany is not. We shall take away this advan- 
tage by refusing to let you have the food and clothing 
that you want to buy from us. We shall put you on the 
same footing as Germany, in spite of the fact that you 
are now on a different footing because your navy is 
stronger than theirs.” 

Could there be a more flagrant breach of neutrality? 

But that is not all. The declaration of an embargo 
would be abject national selfishness. It would be saving 
our own skins at the expense of the rest of the world. 
It would be shutting ourselves up with our own abound- 
ing prosperity and saying to the rest of the world, “Suf- 
fer and starve to your heart’s content; we will bear no 
part of your burden, share no pang of your suffering 
Our own comfort and 1.*ness are our only concern. 
You shall have none of it to ease your sore distress.” 

Is this the spirit of America? Are we so steeped in 
selfishness and greed? 


A SATISFACTORY BEGINNING 


HERE could only be one thing worse for Mexico 

than the continuance of her present pitiable condi- 
tion, and that is intervention by the United States. For- 
tunately the American-Mexican Joint Commission has 
not yet come to that last resort. Last week they disposed 
of the question that has been the chief thorn in the flesh 
of Carranza—the presence of the American troops on 
Mexican soil. The Commission proposes the conditional 
withdrawal of General Pershing’s army across the bor- 
der in forty days provided the Mexican forces replace 
our troops and order is maintained in northern Mexico. 
But the United States does not waive any rights 
to recross the border again in pursuit of bandits. 
If Carranza agrees with this the way will be paved for 


taking up the fundamental problem of how to make Mex- 
ico a good neighbor. If Carranza refuses, however, the 
Commission will be disbanded and the whole situation 
will remain as it has been for the past few months, with 
intervention looming large on the horizon. But we do not 
look to see Carranza break with the United States. He 
will hardly be so foolish as to incur the enmity of the 
only friend he has who is both willing and eager to help 
him. All things considered, the Commission has made a 
satisfactory beginning. 





THE END OF RHODES’S DREAM 

ECIL RHODES was not only a man of action, but 

a man of vision. He foresaw the value of the Afri- 
can Hinterland, and the result is Rhodesia. He foresaw 
the possibility of a Cape-to-Cairo railroad, and that is 
largely completed. He foresaw the danger of the 
branches of the Germanic race growing apart and be- 
coming involved in conflicts thru mutual misunderstand- 
ings, and he did his best to prevent it by bequeathing 
his property to found scholarships whereby picked 
young men from Canada, Australia, New Zealand, 
South Africa, United States and Germany could all be 
educated together at his Alma Mater, Oxford. 

Until Rhodes opened Oxford with this golden key it 
was hard for foreigners to get in. Before then many an 
American student crost the Atlantic with the intention 
of studying at Oxford, but, finding little opportunity for 
graduate work and no chance for a degree, went on to 
Germany, where he received a warm welcome and was 
given even greater privileges than German students. 
In consequence of getting the cold shoulder from the 
British universities and the glad hand from the German 
universities, most of our foreign educated scholars were 
“made in Germany.” As these returned and filled up our 
faculties, our old English colleges were remodeled into 
German universities. German methods of instruction 
and research were adopted, and in some departmental 
libraries the German books outnumber the English. The 
Rhodes scholarships have already made a perceptible 
change in the atmosphere of our educational institu- 
tions, and if they had been established a generation 
earlier our professors would have leaned much more 
strongly toward the British side than they do today. 

The Rhodes bequest came quite too late to bridge 
the widening gulf between the Anglo-Saxons and the 
continental Saxons and they are now in deadly conflict. 
The trustees of the Rhodes Estate have decided that 
that bridge shall never be rebuilt and they have applied 
to Parliament to abolish the German scholarships. 
Rhodes provided funds for supporting fifteen German 
scholars at Oxford with $1250 a year each. This money 
will henceforth be utilized exclusively for British stu- 
dents. The House of Commons in passing the bill left 
the scholarships open to persons within or without the 
Empire, but the trustees insist that all foreigners shall 
be excluded. The American scholarships, however, are 
not disturbed. 

In thus abolishing the German scholarships the 
trustees say that they are acting as Rhodes would have 
them do. That may be, but we question it. We do not be- 
lieve that funds should be held in perpetuity by the dead 
hand, but we doubt the wisdom of such action taken in 
the heat of conflict. Unless this war is to be carried 
to extermination there will be more need than ever for 
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the reéstablishment of a mutual understanding between 
British and Germans and no better way of accomplish- 
ing this has been devised than that of Rhodes’s, to 
make young men of different nationalities live and learn 
together. If he had only carried his idea further and 
furnished funds to educate British youths in German 
and American universities the effect would have been 
greater. 


BREAKING INTO EUROPE’S GRANARY 


HE capture of Craiova is one of the most startling 

of surprizes that the Allies have had since the war 
began. Just when they supposed that Falkenhayn was 
held up by the mountain barricade on the northern bor- 
der of Rumania, he makes a sudden swoop southward 
that carries him three-quarters of the way across the 
country and cuts the only railroad connecting the west 
with the east. The Rumanian army, which started out 
so gallantly three months ago to reconquer Serbia, is 
now separated and surrounded, Unless the new German 
line can be broken thru, the western part of Rumania is 
lost. And only two months ago, when Falkenhayn began 
his offensive, the Rumanians had possession of a large 
part of Transylvania. Now the Teutons have penetrated 
into Rumania four times as far as the Rumanians had 
then penetrated into Hungary. Such a sudden reversal 
of fortunes, coming at a time when the Allies supposed 
that the Germans had lost their power of initiative, is 
decidedly disconcerting. 

One of the leading British authorities declared that 
“Germany is not capable of carrying out a complex mili- 
tary operation on the Rumanian side.” The London Spec- 
tator of November 9, when the Germans were already 
thru the Carpathians, said: 

Unless we are greatly mistaken, the “push at any price” 
has already ended in the Dobrudja in a tactical fiasco, and 
is going so to end in the Carpathians. If we are right, we 
wonder whether our —— will still have the effrontery 
to say that it would better for us if Rumania had never 
come into the war. In our opinion, it will turn out in the end 
that Rumania has caused the German military authorities 
to do something very like ham-stringing their forces. 

A week later General Brusiloff, in command of the 
Russian forces in Rumania, stated in an interview 
for the Times: 

The recent temporary reverses of Rumania must not be 
considered as having the slightest significance, and the en- 
emy’s trifling advance in the Dobrudja, tho a regrettable 
incident, will have no bearing on the greater issues of the 
war. It would have been serious had the Germans been able 
to pierce the Carpathians and enter Rumania, but I believe 
that this last attempt by them to regain somewhere their 
initiative is doomed to perish. 

Well, the Germans have pierced the Carpathians and 
entered Rumania, so we have it on the best authority 
that the situation is “serious,” however it may turn 
out in the end. 

Stanley Washburn, the London Times correspondent 
at Bucharest, telegraphed on November 2: 


It now seems probable that what the enemy has been 
unable to accomplish hitherto he cannot accomplish now. 
From observation of the terrain in scores of places I cannot 
see how the enemy can possibly negotiate these mountains 
with his heavy artillery, and without it the Rumanians need 
fear nothing. 


The same policy of belittling or concealing the German 
gains was pursued to the last, and on November 21 the 
Russian official bulletin stated that the Rumanians were 
retiring “to the region of Filiash.” But Filiash had been 





taken two days before, and the Germans were then enter- 
ing Craiova, twenty miles beyond. 

According to British estimates, Falkenhayn could 
muster at the most 200,000 men, while the Rumanians 
could meet them with 700,000, besides the Russian forces 
which were sent to help them. With odds in their favor 
of-four or five to one, it was not unreasonable to expect 
the Rumanians to hold the snow-filled passes and moun- 
tain peaks of their northern frontier for at least a 
month. But the Germans somehow succeeded in getting 
their heavy artillery thru the passes even where there 
was no railroad and marching their troops over the 
mountains at an altitude of 7000 feet. On reaching the 
plains the invading army defeated the Rumanians on 
November 18 in a pitched battle, of which the dispatches 
coming to us thru London have made no mention. Then 
with cavalry they swept forward and reached Craiova, 
fifty miles beyond, within three days. 

Whether they can hold their gains or not remains, of 
course, to be seen. The Rumanians may rally and, rein- 
forced by the Russians, drive back the invaders. But, on 
the other hand, this display of strength on the part of 
the Germans and of weakness on the part of the Ru- 
manians makes it quite conceivable that Falkenhayn, 
who has come down from the mountains on the north, 
and has joined Mackensen crossing the Danube on the 
south, may conquer Rumania like Serbia, Montenegro 
and Belgium. 

If this happens the Allies will have occasion to 
regret that they induced Rumania to come in. For Ru- 
mania will supply just what Germany needs. Rumania 
is a little country, smaller than Illinois, yet it has stood 
next to the United States and Russia in its output of 
petroleum and—until Canada and Argentina developed 
—in its exportation of wheat. It produces enough surplus 
grain to give every man, woman and child in Germany 
a loaf of bread every day. Rumania could remount the 
German cavalry and provide wool enough to clothe a 
German army. Besides this, a conquered Rumania could 
be drawn upon for half a million men, some of whom 
could be induced—by the use of sufficient force—to join 
the Rumanians in the Austro-Hungarian armies, and 
those who would not fight could be used, like the Belgi- 
ans, French and Poles, to replace fighting men in fac- 
tory and field. Such are the possibilities suggested by 
Falkenhayn’s victory. 


MOBILIZING THE ARMY OF AUTHORS 


CURIOUS change has come over the reports of 

the war. At the beginning the commanders of all 
the armies determined with one accord but without col- 
lusion that no correspondents were to be allowed on the 
firing line. Consequently the war literature was written 
behind the front and usually a good ways behind. Lord 
Kitchener was decidedly down on newspaper men, altho 
if it had not been for what Steevens did for him in 
“With Kitchener to Khartum” he might never have 
risen to the position of Secretary of War. 

But when it was perceived that for lack of vivid 
descriptions of the fighting the British public was los- 
ing interest in the war and recruiting was falling off, 
he consented to allow one correspondent to go to the 
front, the “eyewitness” of last year’s cablegrams, who 
is now known to have been Colonel Swinton who, over 
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the pseudonym of Ole-Luk-Oie, wrote “The Green 
Curve.” 

Kitchener’s successor, Lloyd-George, realizing the 
power of public opinion, adopted a different policy and 
now we are getting real war correspondence from the 
best of England’s writers. Kipling, the War Laureate 
of Great Britain, is writing a history of the Battle of 
Jutland in prose and verse. John Masefield has gone 
to Gallipoli and has written the history of that ill-fated 
campaign with the same vigor and verve as he did the 
buccaneer stories which gave him his first reputation. 
H. G. Wells, who has written up many imaginary wars, 
is now getting his first glimpse of real warfare in the 
Trentino. Hugh Walpole is giving us the benefit of his 
experiences in “The Dark Forest” of Russia. Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle has made “A Visit to Three Fronts.” It 
seems as if an order had gone forth to the authors of 
England to fix pens and charge, tho doubtless they use 
typewriters instead of pens as their comrades in arms 
use machine guns instead of rifles. 

This change of tactics not only gives us better pictures 
of the war—for authorship is as much of a skilled craft 
as soldiering—but it is also to be commended as a 
movement in the direction of democracy. This is a war 
of the people and the people have a right to know what 
is being done by and for themselves in various parts of 
the world. In days of old the bards and skalds went 
to the front to inspire the soldiers and to record their 
deeds of heroism. Now when fighting is again a com- 
munity affair and not a job delegated to a few profes- 
sionals we see a return to the good old custom. 








THE Y. M. C. A. MAUPASSANT 


T is the business of an academy to be academic, so 

it was to be expected the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters meeting in New York should devote the lead- 
ing paper of the.session of November 17 to “Standards.” 
William Crary Brownell was the chosen champion of 
literary orthodoxy and no better could have been found, 
for his witty thrusts at the fads of the day and the 
crudity of American taste were enjoyed even by those 
of his audience who had been guilty of what he con- 
demned. His point of view may be seen by what he said 
of O. Henry: 

New discoveries in life are hardly to be expected of those 
who take its portrayal so lightly as to neglect its existing 
maps and charts. And this is why our current fiction seems 
so experimental, so speculative, so amateur in its portrayal of 
life, why it seems so immature in one word, compared grade 
for grade with that of Europe. . . . Why should we bracket 
O. Henry’s immensely clever “expanded anecdotes,” as Mrs. 
Gerould calls them, with the incisive cameos carved out of 
the very substance of life taken seriously, however limitedly, 
of a consummate artist like Maupassant? 

It is interesting to note that this bracketing was as 
odious to the American writer as it was to the admirer 
of Maupassant. Professor Alphonso Smith in his recent 
biography quotes O. Henry as saying: “I have been 
called the American De Maupassant. Well, I never wrote 
a filthy word in my life and I don’t like to be compared 
to a filthy writer.” 

Now O. Henry had as intimate a knowledge of “life” 
—using the word in its common sense of low life—as 
Maupassant. He had been the companion of tramps and 
cowboys. He had lived with convicted crooks in prison 
and with fugitives from justice in Central America. The 


back room of a Southern drugstore and the bunk-house 
of a Texas sheep ranch must have given him abundant 
opportunities of acquiring the sort of stories that Mau- 
passant most delighted in telling. 

Why did not he use it? There is a wide market for 
such stuff even in America, as certain magazines have 
proved. Even those to whom it was repugnant would 
still have read his stories for their literary value as 
they read Maupassant. 

The answer is that O. Henry had “standards” of his 
own altho they were different from the standards extolled 
by our Academic critic. That adherence to the Amer- 
ican standard in distinction from the French does not 
fatally interfere with literary genius is proved by Mr. 
Brownell, for the one living American whom he picks 
out as “perfectly comparable” with his European coevals 
is Howells, who is a match for O. Henry in purity of 
word and thought. It is well to be reminded of the im- 
portance of “standards.” It is also well to remember 
that the word is plural. 


THE EIGHT-HOUR DAY GOES TO COURT 


HE railroads eight-hour is to go promptly to the 

United States Supreme Court for a decision as to 
its constitutionality. A short cut thru the usual mazes 
of court procedure has been made possible by the con- 
sent of both parties to the legal aspect of the question, 
the railroads and the government. The workers do not 
appear as parties in the legal controversy; the govern- 
ment stands as their champion since their position has 
been embodied in law. 

What the court will decide no one, not even the 
court, yet knows. We have no idea what it ought to 
decide, from a legal point of view. But from every 
other point of view an affirmation by the court of the 
eight-hour law’s constitutionality would be eminently 
desirable. 

We deplore, as we have stated before with vigor, the 
way in which the eight-hour law was passed. We deeply 
regretted to see the President and the Congress legis- 
late under compulsion. 

But it would be even more deplorable to have it es- 
tablished by the Supreme Court of the United States 
that the nation has not the power to decree an eight- 
hour day in a great public industry, if the best judg- 
ment of the nation seems to definitely demand such 
legislation. 

The world moves toward the eight-hour day in indus- 
try. The movement is a part of its general progress 
toward the humanization of industry. Any such iasur- 
mountable obstacle along the path as a constitutional 
prohibition would be a calamity. 

While the Supreme Court is mulling over the legal 
side of the question, another aspect of it should engage 
the first attention of the President and Congress. They 
have demanded a new measure of justice from the rail- 
roads for the workers. It is almost inevitable that a fuller 
measure of justice must be due to the railroads from the 
people. The eight-hour day will naturally cost the rail- 
roads more. How are they to pay the bill? The whole 
question of railroad rates will need reéxamination. The 
President and Congress must see that it gets it. Indeed, 
the President promised such a reéxamination when he 
urged the passage of the law. 
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THE GREAT WAR 

November 20—German Foreign Min- 
ister Von Jagow resigns: Russian 
dreadnought “Imperatritsa Maria” 
burned in Black Sea. Hospital ship 
“Britannic” sunk by mine in Medi- 
terranean. 

November 21—Emperor Francis Jo- 
seph of Austria dies. Falkenhayn 
takes Craiova, Rumania. 

November 22—Allies forced Teutonic 
embassies to leave Greece. Serbs 
pursue Bulgars beyond Monastir. 

November 23—British hospital ship 
“Braemer Castle” sunk in Mediter- 
ranean. Teutons take Orsova on 
Danube. 

November 24—Trepoff succeeds Stiir- 
mer as Russian Premier. German 
destroyers attack British coast near 


Ramsgate. 

November 25 — Mackensen crosses 
Danube into Rumania. Alfred Zim- 
mermann becomes German Foreign 


Minister. 
November 26—Invading forces from 
north and south meet in Rumania. 




















The Emperor 
Francis Joseph 
died at nine 
o’clock in the evening of November 21 
at Schénbrunn Palace, near Vienna. 
He had for several days been suffer- 
ing from a cold, but in spite of this 
and his eighty-six years he had at- 
tended to his state duties with his cus- 
tomary diligence early every morning, 
even up to the day of his death. In the 
afternoon pneumonia developed in the 
right lung and he sank rapidly. His 
daughters, the Archduchess Marie 
Valerie and the Princess Gisela of 
Bavaria, the Archdukes Charles Francis 
Joseph and Frederick, and other mem- 
bers of the imperial household were 
present at the deathbed. After the 
funeral the body will be taken to the 
Hofburg Augustiner Chapel, where 
it will for two days be viewed by the 
public. 

The deceased monarch had one of 
the longest and most eventful reigns 
of all history—sixty-eight years. He 
was born August 18, 1830, and as- 
cended the throne in the revolutionary 
year of 1848. Hungary was in revolt 
under Kossuth, and the young em- 
peror was unable to overthrow the 
Hungarian republic until the Czar sent 
an army of 80,000 men to his aid. In 
1866 he was defeated by Germany and 
lost Venice to Italy. But in the follow- 
ing year he secured the support of the 
Hungarians by being crowned Apos- 
tolic King of Hungary, and henceforth 
was able to keep his heterogeneous 
dominions together by skilfully playing 
off one nationality against another and 
so maintaining a virtual absolutism in 
a constitutional guise. 

He was most unhappy in his family 
relations, for the history of the Haps- 
burgs was a succession of scandals, 
crimes and fatalities. Three attempts 
were made to assassinate him and he 
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Death of the 
Austrian Emperor 
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narrowly escaped. The Empress Eliza- 
beth, who had parted from him and 
was living in Geneva, was killed by an 
Italian anarchist. His brother, Maxi- 


milian, who had been made Emperor - 


of Mexico by Napoleon III, was over- 
thrown thru the influence of the Unit- 
ed States and was shot by the Mexi- 
cans. His son, the Crown Prince Ru- 
dolph, who was married to Princess 
Stephanie of Belgium, was found shot 
dead in his hunting lodge beside the 
body of the Baroness Marie Vetsera, 
whether murder or suicide was never 
known. His nephew, the Archduke 
Johann, ran away and has never been 
heard from since. His sister-in-law, the 
Duchess d’Alencon, was burned in the 
charity bazar fire at Paris. His daugh- 
ter, the Princess Elizabeth, shot the 
mistress of her husband, Prince Otto, 
at Prague. The final and worst of his 
family misfortunes was the assassina- 
tion of his nephew and heir, the Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand, and his mor- 
ganatic wife, the Duchess of Hohen- 
lohe, at Serajevo, June 28, 1914, by a 
Serbian fanatic. This brought on the 
Great War, and as the aged ruler dies 
his realm is threatened with destruc- 
tion by the enemies which surround it 
on every side. 
The New Emperor Owing to the as- 
of Anata sassination of the 
Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, nephew of the late Em- 
peror Francis Joseph, his successor is 
his grandnephew, the Archduke 
Charles Francis Joseph, who will be 
erowned as Charles I, Emperor of 
Austria and Charles IV, King of 
Hungary. He is now twenty-nine years 
old and has been.trained with a view 
to ultimately succeeding to the throne, 
for the children of the late heir ap- 
parent, Francis Ferdinand, could not 





inherit it because of his morganatic 
marriage. The new sovereign speaks 
both Hungarian and German, as well 
as English and other languages. He is 
said to be of a democratic disposition, 
and at any rate the fact that he was 
sent to the public schools of Vienna 
must have given him a better chance 
to know the people -than most sover- 
eigns have. He has been in nominal 
command of one of the Austrian 
armies during the war, but whether 
he is to be held responsible for the 
poor showing of the Austrian troops 
or is to be credited with their only 
brilliant exploit, the invasion of Italy 
from the Trentino, no one can say. 

It is interesting to note that his 
wife, the Princess Zita of Parma, was 
born in Italy and educated by French 
nuns in a convent on the Isle of Wight. 
To the American Ambassador, Mr. 
Penfield, who complimented .the new 
sovereign on his excellent English, he 
said: 

Mr. Ambassador, it was this way. I was 
very much in love with Princess Zita of 
Parma, who was pursuing a course of study 
in a convent on the Isle of Wight, Eng- 
land. My governess had first taught me 
English, but when I went to the Isle of 
Wight to court Princess Zita I added 
rapidly to my knowledge, and you pay her 
and me a great compliment when you say 
I speak English perfectly. I stayed six 
months on the Isle of Wight and learned 
more each day. 

The late Emperor Francis Joseph 
objected strongly to his marrying the 
Princess Zita, but became reconciled 
to the match after he came to know 
her. She is of Bourbon descent and 
her two brothers, Prince Xavier and 
Prince Sixte, are serving in the Bel- 
gian ambulance corps and have been 
decorated for bravery by the President 
of France. They were not allowed to 
serve under the French flag because 
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THE KING AS SOLDIER 


King Ferdinand of Rumania and the Crown Prince Charles are in the real fighting with their 
troops, now retreating before the German advance toward Bucharest 
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THE FIRST JAPANESE WAR NURSES IN EUROPE 


They were decorated by the French and English governments, and received -with military honors 
on their return to Tokyo. Several companies of Japanese nurses have gone to the front now 


French law prohibits any one of royal 
blood from entering the army. The fact 
that the new emperor and empress 
have these associations with Italy, 
France, Belgium and England natur- 
ally gives rise to speculation as to 
whether they will not be disposed. to 
concede acceptable terms of peace with 
the Allies. 


The passage of the 
Transylvanian Alps and 
the dash over the Ru- 
manian plains by the Austro-German 
troops under General von Falkenhayn 
is one of the most remarkable feats of 
the war. Falkenhayn’s order to the 
Ninth Army congratulating them on 
this achievement is grandiloquent but 
not altogether undeserved: 

For weeks you were forced to fight on 
ice bound, rocky hights and in deep, snow 
covered valleys, usually without shelter 
from gunfire and often cut off for many 
days from all communications. But not one 
of you failed. Wherever the enemy was to 
be held, he was bound with an iron grip; 
where he had to be crushed, he was pul- 
verized ; where he had to be beaten, he was 
struck to the heart. 

The Teutonic forces now hold all of 
the mountain passes including those of 
the Carpathians to the north which 
the Russians were defending but the 
main invasion was carried out by way 
of Vulcan Pass thru which the Ru- 
manians two months ago had entered 
Hungary and taken Petroseny. After 
being. driven out of Vulcan Pass the 
Rumanians gathered all their available 
forces in front of the invaders fifteen 
miles south of the pass, but were routed 
in a battle lasting two days. The Ger- 
man cavalry then rushed down the val- 
ley of the Jiu River to Craiova, the 
junction of all the railroads in western 
Rumania and the seat of the munition 
factories. Here, too, were stored im- 
mense quantities of grain and other 
produce of last year’s harvest which 
the Rumanians were unable to export 
owing to the closing of the Dardanelles. 
The Germans claim to have secured 
these coveted supplies as well as three 
hundred cars at Craiova but the Ru- 
manians assert that they burned the 
stores before evacuating the city. The 
Rumanians also state that they have 


Falkenhayn’s 
Invasion 


burned their villages and harvests as 
they retreated toward Bucharest, thus 
leaving to the invaders a wasted land 
and an empty victory. 

The Rumanians after their defeat 
on the Jiu retired to the next river, the 
Alt, thirty miles east, and here they 
are trying to make a stand with their 
center at Slatina. But they are out- 
flanked on both ends for Falkenhayn’s 
forces have entered thru the Rotenturm 
and Predeal passes on the north and 
Mackensen’s forces crossing the Dan- 
ube on the south are both behind the 
Alt River. 


Again the famous “nut- 
cracker strategy” of the 
Germans has scored a 
victory. Rumania is being crushed as 
Poland and Serbia were by armies 
closing in from opposite sides. While 
Falkenhayn has been forcing his way 
thru the passes in the mountains north 
of Rumania, little has been heard of 
Mackensen, who was on the southern 
side of the Danube. It was indeed re- 
ported in the Allied despatches that 
he had been routed in the Dobrudja 
and had lost a third of his men. But as 
we pointed out it was not probable that 
he would attempt to invade Rumania 
from the Dobrudja even if the Cher- 
navoda bridge had remained intact 
when he could cross the Danube south 
of Bucharest, only a third the distance 
from that city. This is what has taken 
place. The river was crost at two 
places southwest of Bucharest which 
brought the Danube army between the 
capital and the Alt River, where the 
Rumanians had hoped to make a stand. 
Altho the Danube was unusually high, 
owing to a thaw, Mackensen seems to 
have had no difficulty in bringing 
troops across from the Bulgarian to 
the Rumanian shore. The Austro- 
Hungarian Danube flotilla and the Im- 
perial Motorboat Corps effected the 
crossing. Once across, the Bulgarian 
and German forces advanced rapidly 
northward into the interior, and soon 
met the cavalry of Falkenhayn, which 
had come south thru the mountains. 

It was hoped by the Allies that the 
Rumanians in the extreme West, even 


Rumania 
Cut in Two 


tho cut off, might hold Orsova and the 
Iron Gates, but they did not. Orsova, 
which is a Hungarian town just over 
the border, promptly surrendered, so 
the Rumanians have lost all of the 
Hungarian territory that they gained 
in the first month after entering the 
war. This gives the Teutons complete 
control of the Danube for 350 miles, 
from Orsova to Chernavoda, and they 
will be able to send troops down the 
river and land them in Rumania any- 
where they choose on this line. The 
significance of the German victory is 
discussed in our editorial pages. 


Another ultimatum 
has been served 
upon Greece by the 
Allies making four new demands. One 
was that the diplomatic representatives 
of the Central Powers be expelled from 
Greece. Admiral du Fournet, com- 
mander in chief of the Allied forces in 
Greece, sent peremptory notices to the 
German, Austrian, Bulgarian and Turk- 
ish legations that the ministers and 
their staffs must leave the country 
within forty-eight hours. Since the King 
of the Greeks was not in a position to 
afford them protection the ministers 
were obliged to obey the command and 
departed within the specified time by 
ship to Kavala, now held by the Bul- 
gars. 

The Allied authorities also demanded 
that the Greek officers who had been 
jailed for attempted desertion because 
they wished to join the rebels under 
Venizelos should be released. The king 
complied and issued a decree accepting 
the resignations of the imprisoned 
officers and permitting them to enlist 
under the Provisional Government at 
Salonica. This government consists of a 
triumvirate with ex-Premier Venizelos 
at the head and its purpose is stated to 
be not the overthrow of the king but 
to make war on the Bulgars. But the 
first move of the Venizelist forces was 
to march southward along the Gulf of 
Salonica in order to drive the royalist 
troops out of Macedonia. At Katerina 
the two Greek armies came into con- 
flict, but the French intervened on the 
side of the insurgents and demanded 


Greece Refuses to 
Surrender Arms 
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BETWEEN THE JAWS 


Falkenhayn’s forces have come thru the moun- 
tains to Craiova and Mackensen’s forces have 
crost the Danube west of Ruschuk and ad- 
vanced within forty-five miles of Bucharest. 
The Rumanians have lost Orsova but are trying 
to make a stand at Slatina avd Piteshti 
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THE BLACK HAND OF EUROPE 


the retirement of the royalists. The 
royalists refused to obey the order but 
French troops have occupied the strip 
between the opposing forces. The Greek 
Government has formally protested 
against the French occupation of Greek 
territory. 

Some time ago the Allied Powers 
forced the king. to demobilize the Greek 
army. Now they demand that it be 
disarmed as well and the arms turned 
over to them. Admiral du Fournet speci- 
fies the surrender to him of eighteen 
field batteries and sixteen mountain 
batteries with 1000 shells for each, 
40,000 Mannlichers with 220 cartridges 
each, 140 machine guns with ammuni- 
tion and fifty motor vans. The Greek 
Government has refused to comply with 
this demand on the ground that it would 
be a flagrant violation of neutrality to 
‘ take the weapons from its own soldiers 
and turn them over to one of the bel- 
ligerents and that public opinion would 
not allow Greece to be so rendered help- 
less to defend her vital interests. That 
such compliance would arouse popular 
opposition is shown by the anti-Ally 
demonstrations in Athens. Because the 
students took an active part in these 
the university has been closed. The rea- 
son alleged by the Allies for their de- 
mand is that the Bulgars seized Greek 
munitions when they entered Macedonia 
and that the rest of the Greek muni- 
tions should be turned over to them in 
compensation. 


The Bulgars and Ger- 
The Advance mans, after their evac- 
Into Serbia uation of Monastir, 
withdrew to the hills a few miles north 
of the city. They will doubtless exert 
all their efforts to hold this position 
and to defend Prilep, which is situated 
in the mountains thirty miles north- 
cast of Monastir, because if Prilep is 
taken it will give the Allies a side- 
entrance into the valley of the Vardar 
River, which leads into the heart of 
Serbia. The main object of General 
Sarrail is presumably not so much the 
reconquest of Serbia as it is to draw 
to this front a larger force of German 
and Bulgar troops so as to relieve the 
pressure upon Rumania until rein- 
forcements from Russia can be brought 
to release Rumania from her present 
critical position. But the Germans cer- 
tainly, and the Bulgars probably, 





would rather lose part of their recent 
acquisitions in the Monastir region, 
than relinquish their present chance 
of overrunning Rumania. The fact 
that they did not send any troops 
to assist the garrison at Monastir, 
when the fall of that city was impend- 
ing, indicates that they regard the 
Rumanian campaign as more impor- 
tant than the Serbian. 

The Germans and Bulgars, in their 
new positions beyond Monastir, are 
being attacked from the east by the 
Serbs, from the south by the French 
and Russians, and from the west by 
the Italians. This last contingent crost 
Albania from the port of Avlona to 
Lake Ochrida, a distance of eighty 
miles, thru a mountainous country 
where roads are few and poor. The 
British press has exprest some annoy- 
ance at the Italians because instead 
of going to the defense of Serbia and 
Montenegro they confined their activi- 
ty in the Balkans to occupying Avlona 
and clearing out the Greeks from the 
southern part of Albania, probably 
with a view to annexing this region 
after the war. But Greece lays claim 
to it because it is largely settled by 
Greeks or semi-Greeks, and taking ad- 
vantage of the general confusion 
Greek troops quietly occupied the con- 
verted territory. The action of the 
Italians in dispossessing them in- 
creased the alienation of the Greeks 
from the Allies. 


The displacement of 
Boris Stiirmer as 
Premier and Foreign 
Minister seems to indicate a change of 
policy and a triumph for popular gov- 
ernment. Very little is allowed to 
transpire as to the causes of the over- 
throw of the cabinet, but it is known 
that the leader of the Constitutional 
Democrats, Professor Paul N. Miliu- 
koff, formerly of the University of Chi- 
cago, made a bold speech in the Duma 
denouncing the replacement of Sazo- 
noff by Stiirmer as disloyalty to the 
Entente Alliance and accusing the lat- 
ter of designing to conclude a separate 
peace with Germany. For this attack 


A New Régime 
in Russia 

















Presa Iliastrating 


HE FLEW TO CONGRESS 
Congressman-elect Bleakley of Franklin, Pennsyl- 
vania, traveled from his home to Washington by 
aeroplane, thereby setting a new standard for 
congressional commuting and incidentally reap- 

ing not a little publicity 

















The Passing Show, London 


HIS DAILY PROMENADE 


London wonders why the neutrals stand for 
continued submarine attacks 


Professor Miliukoff was threatened 
with proceedings by the government, 
but the Duma stood by him and the 
premier resigned, the first time in the 
history of Russia that the national as- 
sembly has been able to exert such an 
influence. The late premier was a re- 
actionary bureaucrat, and was sus- 
pected of being pro-German from his 
descent. 

His successor, Alexander Trepoff, is 
also supposed to be reactionary, as he 
is the son of the Governor-General of 
Petrograd who was assassinated be- 
cause of his intolerable tyranny. He 
has been Minister of Ways and Com- 
munications. The post of Minister of 
Foreign Affairs is filled by the promo- 
tion of Assistant Minister Neratoff. 


One of the prob- 
lems which Con- 
gress will have to 
face when it reassembles is the ques- 
tion of an embargo on foodstuffs. A 
measure to this effect will undoubtedly 
be introduced and receive the support 
of several representatives of urban 
constituencies. The administration will 
probably oppose it on the ground that 
it would be unjust to the farmer and 
injurious to trade. There is also the 
international aspect to be considered. 
Since Germany and her allies are al- 
ready virtually shut off from any im- 
portation of food from this country, 
a food embargo would be an injury 
only to the Entente Powers and per- 
haps a few neutral states. Thus an em- 
bargo would have its effect upon the 
fortunes of the war and would there- 
fore win for us the lasting resentment 
of the Entente Allies, who would not 
be slow in taking measures of retalia- 
tion. Domestic questions aside. the 
United States Government will not 
wish to take positive action to help 
Germany win the war, especially while 
the submarine issue is still unsettled. 

The propaganda of the League to 
Enforce Peace has received new im- 
petus from the favorable expressions 
of opinion from many of the world’s 
most influential statesmen. At a ban- 
guet where ex-President Taft, Jacob 
Schiff, Hamilton Holt and other prom- 
inent men were speakers, telegrams 
were read from several foreign diplo- 
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mats. Viscount Bryce sent a message 
of “heartiest sympathy with and best 
wishes for your league’s efforts.” Vis- 
count Grey, the British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, exprest his “sincere 
desire to see a league of nations 
formed and made effective to secure 
the future peace of the world after 
this war is over.”’ Aristide Briand, the 
French Premier, also sent a message of 
sympathy couched in somewhat more 
general terms. Count Bernstorff, the 
German Ambassador to this country, 
sent a letter citing a speech made by 
Bethmann-Hollweg, Chancellor of the 
German Empire. The Chancellor ad- 
mitted that he had some doubts 
“whether peace could be permanently 
guaranteed by such international or- 
ganizations as arbitration courts,” but 
added that “Germany will honestly co- 
operate in the examination of every 
endeavor to find a practical solution of 
the question, and will collaborate to 
make its realization possible.” 


Our Agreement The Mexican-Amer- 
. : ican Joint Commis- 
With Mexico sion has taken a re- 
cess after reaching a tentative agree- 
ment which will probably be made 
final if it receives the approval of First 
Chief Carranza. For many days the 
Mexican delegates, especially Luis Ca- 
brera, have obstructed the attempt of 
the Americans to arrive at an agree- 
ment which would permit the sending 
of a punitive expedition into Mexico in 
case of renewed border raids. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States insisted 
upon such a provision, believing that 
if the present army of occupation 
should be withdrawn and the safety of 
the border entrusted, as the Mexican 
delegates proposed, to garrisons of the 
two nations, each guarding its own side 
of the frontier, the Carranza forces 
might prove too weak to prevent bandit 
attacks across the American frontier. 
On November 24 the deadlock was 
ended and the commission formulated 
a compromise agreement which only 
awaits the ratification of the two gov- 
ernments to come into effect. The text 
of the protocol has not as yet been 
made public, but it is known to pro- 
vide for the withdrawal of General 
Pershing’s army from Mexican soil 
within forty days after the agreement 
has been ratified. If new raids should 
occur in the meantime the operation 
of this provision will be suspended. 
Each army will patrol its own side of 
the border, but no specia! arrange- 
ment was made for establishing a neu- 
tral border zone which the armies of 
either nation might use for police 
purposes. 

The United States reserves the 
right to send an army into Mexico 
to capture bandits who have invaded 
American‘territory. Further questions 
of claims for damages on the part of 
either government and plans for the 
sanitary and economic regeneration of 
Mexico are left to future diplomatic 
action. 

After the signing of the agreement, 
Secretary Lane, chief of the American 
members of the commission, issued a 
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BILLY SUNDAY WARMS UP BOSTON 


“The congregation at the Tabernacle gave the 
impression of lukewarmness toward religious 
appeal, but it responded readily to Billy’s sallies 
of wit,” says the Boston Herald. Twenty or 
thirty thousand people have heard him each day 


public statement expressing the desire 
of this country to help Mexico become 
a free and prosperous nation “if she 
can understand that we mean to be 
friends.” He spoke of the sympathy 
which Americans felt for the principles 
actuating the Constitutionalists and 
ventured the opinion that Carranza 
was a strong man and should be af- 
forded every chance to make good as 
leader of the Mexican people. He men- 
tioned the conciliatory action of the 
Mexican Government in decreasing the 
new export taxes on minerals and bul- 
lion and postponing the date when 
mining operations must be resumed to 
prevent forfeiture as evidence of a 
new spirit of conciliation actuating the 
foreign policy of the Mexican Govern- 
ment. Carranza insists, however, that 
foreign corporations and stock com- 
panies doing business in Mexico must 
waive any right of protection enjoyed 
as citizens or subjects of any govern- 
ment but the Mexican. 
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CHAMPION WOMAN AVIATOR 
Miss Ruth Law, holder of the altitude record 
for women, broke Victor Carlstrom’s non-stop 
distance record by a continuous flight of 590 
miles, from Chicago to Hornell, New York. 


Just as the Mexican 
pod delegates to the Mexi- 

ean- American Joint 
Commission were entering into an 
agreement with the United States for 
the removal of American troops be- 
cause they were no longer needed on 
Mexican soil, Villa was attacking Chi- 
huahua City and threatening to over- 
throw the supremacy of the Carranza 
government thruout the whole northern 
part of the country. If Villa should 
come to dominate the state of Chihua- 
hua it would not necessarily be the 
direct cause of the downfall of the pres- 
ent de facto government, since Villa 
has relatively few partizans in other 
parts of Mexico, but it would probably 
bring about renewed American inter- 
vention as the state of Chihuahua is on 
the American border. Chihuahua City 
is one of the most important political 
and military centers in northern Mexico 
and the insurgents are bending every 
effort to wrest it from the de facto 
government. 

It is very difficult to determine the 
sequence of events in the siege of Chi- 
huahua City because of the wide differ- 
ence between the official reports of the 
Carranzista authorities and the rumors 
current in Juarez and El Paso based 
usually on the statements of refugees 
from the disturbed districts. The tele- 
graph wires running northward from 
the city have been cut by the rebels, 
making it doubly difficult to understand 
the present situation. It appears that 
on November 23 Villa attacked Chi- 
huahua City with a very considerable 
force, but was repulsed by General 
Trevino. The Carranzista authorities 
estimate their own losses as one general, 
two colonels and one hundred men. They 
claim that Villa left about four times 
that number of his followers dead on 
the field of battle. Early next morning 
the insurgent forces rallied for a sec- 
ond attack, but were beaten back with 
crushing losses owing to the superiority 
of the defenders in artillery. Many 
foreigners resident in Chihuahua City 
tried to leave by a train to the north, 
but many others were persuaded to re- 
main on the ground that they would 
be safer in the city under the protection 
of regular Mexican troops than on a 
railroad train which might be raided 
by bandits. Nevertheless the foreigners 
awaited the assault with much anxiety, 
for Villa’s policy has been to put to 
death all Americans and Chinese in the 
towns which he captures and his armies 
do not always spare Europeans. Villa’s 
progress hitherto has been marked by 
wholesale massacre and inhuman atro- 
city against Mexicans suspected of 
loyalty to the de facto government and 
against aliens generally. Some two hun- 
dred Chinese are said to have been 
murdered between Parral and Jiminez 
in the last few days. 

On Friday, November 25, Villa again 
renewed his attack. He feigned retreat 
to put the Carranzista authorities off 
their guard, moved his army around to 
the north and entered the suburbs of 
that part of the city. An assault from 
the north was the most dangerous blow 
which Villa could strike since the land 
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WE HAVE TROUBLES OF OUR OWN 


there lies more level and the artillery 
had been placed .on the hills to an- 
other side of the town. But even after 
entering the city and occupying a large 
part of it, Villa’s forces remained under 
fire from machine guns and the ar- 
tillery and the issue of the battle re- 
mained in doubt. 

The Mexican authorities claim that 
Villa was unable to retain the foothold 
he had gained in the northern suburbs 
of the city. 


The rapidly increasing cost 


— of living and particularly 
TOSTeSS $= of food, has caused a gen- 
eral demand among the _ various 


branches of organized labor for a 
marked increase in wages; and the 
fact that there is now relatively little 
unemployment, and that most large in- 
dustrial concerns are kept so busy 
handling orders that even a temporary 
tie-up means a heavy financial loss to 
the owners, has made it possible for 
the labor unions to extort favorable 
terms by the mere threat of a strike. 
It is hardly surprizing, therefore, that 
nearly every day the papers report a 
Wages increase or a shortening of 
hours in some part of the country. 
The United States Steel Corporation 
has granted an increase of 10 per cent 
to all its employees, the third increase 
for the year. Nearly a quarter of a 
million workers are affected by this 
increase, and over twenty million dol- 
lars are added to the annual expenses 
of this huge organization. Similar in- 
creases have been recently made by 
other concerns. The New York Con- 
solidated Gas Company has announced 
the inauguration of a profit-sharing 
system which will add a total of about 
a million dollars to the wages of 
17,000 employees. A 10 per cent wage 
increase has been made in many wool- 
en mills in Massachusetts and neigh- 
boring states, and other textile mills 
have followed suit. The action of the 
larger corporations has had its in- 
fluence upon their smaller competitors. 
In the steel industry, for example, the 
great increase of wages made by the 
United States Steel Corporation is be- 
ing imitated by the lesser steel com- 


panies. Sometimes a decrease in hours lahoma & Gulf as the basis for the 
is given in lieu of an increase in wages. Supreme Court’s consideration of the 
Thus the Standard Oil Company of law, but most of the railroad com- 
California has granted an eight-hour panies prefer that the test case should 


work day to all its employees. 

The American Federation of Labor, 
conscious of the trend of the times, 
has concluded that the present is an 
opportune moment to work for the es- 
tablishment of a general eight-hour 
day. The Federation is convinced that 


involve one of the larger railroads. 
The decision of the Supreme Court, 
whatever it may be, upon this case will 
be accepted as binding in all similar 
cases by the railroad companies and 
by the national government. 

Mr. Alfred P. Thom, counsel for the 


the grant of the eight-hour day to the railway executives’ advisory committee, 
railroad employees will be a precedent urged before the congressional commit- 
for its general establishment, and so tee investigating the railroad situation 
it has been meeting in conference with the principle of exclusive federal regu- 
the four big railroad Brotherhoods, lation. He pointed out how much un- 
which have not hitherto been affiliated certainty and injustice the railroad 
with the Federation, and warmly sup- companies had suffered from the un- 
porting the Adamson law. Samuel equal operation of the law in different 
Gompers was unanimously reélected states. He predicted that the railroads 
president of the American Federation would require an annual increase of 
of Labor. Much was said at the meet- capital of at least $1,250,000,000 for 
ings in praise of President Wilson’s the next decade to keep pace with the 
stand on the eight-hour question, but development of commerce. 
his plan for preventing railroad strikes | * 
by legislation forbidding them to be Ms Hughes {he Republican patty 
called until after an official investi- Admits It 2 ae 
the reélection of Presi- 


gation was strongly denounced. dent Wilson, now that the official count 
n Novem- is complete in many of the states. 
Adamson Law Declared me 22, Judge When a sufficient proportion of the 
Unconstitutional Hook of the California vote had been officially ac- 
United States District Court in Kan- counted for that the few remaining 
sas City gave the first decision on the Precincts could not by any possibility 
constitutionality of the Adamson law, ¢lect the Republican candidate, Chair- 
which establishes an eight-hour day as ™an Willcox, of the Republican Na- 
the basis for wages in the railroad tional Committee, announced that he 
services. The decision was on an in- accepted the result as conclusive and 
junction petition filed by the receivers would urge no recount. Mr. Hughes 
for a small railroad company, the Mis- sent a congratulatory telegram to the 
souri, Oklahoma & Gulf. Judge Hook President on November 22, explaining 
upheld the contentions of the receivers, that he had delayed his message only 
refused to dismiss the injunction peti- until he could be certain of the result 
tion, and declared the Adamson law in California and wishing Mr. Wilson 
contrary to the constitution and hence @ successful administration. The high- 
invalid. He admitted that he had not est Wilson elector in California had 
been allowed sufficient time to give a plurality of 3806; the lowest, 1227. 
a decision thoroly grounded upon Therefore the transfer of a few hun- 
the merits of the case, but explained dred popular votes from one candidate 
that he desired to settle the immediate to the other would have meant a di- 
issue as quickly as possible in order vided delegation, and had fewer than 
that a test case might as soon as pos- two thousand Wilson supporters voted 
sible be carried to the Supreme Court the Republican ticket Mr. Hughes 
for a final legal verdict. The federal would have had the entire electoral 
administration is believed to favor vote of California and the presidency 
using the decision on the Missouri, Ok- of the United States. 








THE CHURCHES UNITED 


BY FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D. 
EDITOR OF “THE CHRISTIAN WORK” AND SECRETARY OF THE CHURCH PEACE UNION 


HE fact that practically all the 

Protestant communions of the 

United States are officially to as- 

semble at St. Louis the second 
week in December is of such signifi- 
cance that it deserves the careful 
thought of all who are interested either 
in Christian unity or the uplift of the 
nation. For this Third Quadrennial of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America is the one outstand- 
ing sign that the churches are realiz- 
ing their unity and that they are becom- 
ing alive to the fact that the whole so- 
cial order must be Christianized, and 
that it is only by the churches meeting 
in codperative effort that this great 
task can be done. 

Indeed, the passion for Christian 
unity that is now making itself mani- 
fest in both Europe and America has as 
surely sprung from this feeling that it 
will take a united church to make any 
impression upon the evil of the world 
as it has from a sense of brotherhood 
or consciousness of oneness in Christ. 
The present war has greatly accentu- 
ated this truth. It was only a few 
months ago that a well known English- 
man remarked that had there been any 
kind of unity among the churches the 
war could have been avoided. The vari- 
ous communions were living as much 
to themselves as were the nations. This 
same man said, “Had the churches met 
at Constance for their movement 
against war ten years ago instead of 
two years ago, we might have had a 
Christian sentiment strong enough to 
have demanded arbitration.” 

It was this feeling that there must 
be a united church to conquer a united 
evil that has led to the inception of 
the three great movements toward 
Protestant codperation that the world 
has thus far seen. The first of these 
was the Evangelical Alliance, whose 

















THE PRESIDENT OF THE COUNCIL 
Dr. Shailer Mathews is also Dean of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, Director of religious work 
in the Chautauqua Institute, editor of Biblical 
World and author of “The Church and the 

Changing Order” 

great initial conference held in the old 
Chickering Hall, forty years ago, 
marked a new era in Christian unity. 
Dr. Josiah Strong, a real prophet of 
Christian unity and social justice, was 
its leading spirit, and altho it failed 
of permanency, perhaps because of the 
attempt to get doctrinal unity before 
the time was ripe, it left many children 
behind it and above all prepared the 
way for the Federal Council of 
Churches. 

The second great movement toward 
denominational codperation was the 
Free Church Council of England and 


Wales. This has been a great factor in 
the life of the British churches, and, 
since the war broke out some of its 
leaders, notably its chairman, have been 
urging denominational federation and 
even union of the Free churches, for 
the sake of England after the war. 
This plea for advance has quite stirred 
the churches, and the favorable dis- 
cussion has been significant. 

The third great movement, and 
greatest of all, is that of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, born in Carnegie Hall in 1905. 
A group of men, among them Dr. Wil- 
liam Hayes Ward, for so many years 
editor of The Independent, men who 
had seen the possibilities of a federat- 
ed Protestantism, in the old Evangel- 
ical Alliance and in the National Fed- 
eration of Churches and Christian 
workers, after long and careful delib- 
eration decided to invite the Protestant 
communions to attend an Inter-Church 
Conference on Federation, sending del- 
egates accredited by the national bodies 
of the denominations. The response was 
most encouraging, and 1905 found what 
was perhaps the first official congress 
of the Protestant churches in Amer- 
ica, assembled in Carnegie Hall. There 
were about six hundred delegates rep- 
resenting practically all the large Prot- 
estant communions of the nation. Out 
of this great meeting the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches was born, and in 1908 
in Philadelphia was finally matured. 

In the plan of federation adopted at 
the meeting in 1905 the first two arti- 
cles and the heading “The Object of the 
Federal Council” reads: (1) “To ex- 
press the fellowship and catholic unity 
of the Christian Church; (2) To bring 
the Christian bodies of America into 
united service for Christ and the 
world.” 

Perhaps the chief method of ap- 
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proach toward unity and codperation 
that lay in the minds of the founders 
was the establishment of state and local 
federations of the churches. And the 
work of the office at the beginning 
was largely in that direction. But 
it was not long before great claims be- 
gan to present themselves for recog- 
nition, claims that the’formation of the 
Council itself had intensified and made 
possible. There was strife between cap- 
ital and labor thruout the nation. There 
was the great conflict going on between 
the Church and the liquor interests. 
There was the whole question of indus- 
trial injustice as revealed in child labor, 
sweated labor, exhaustive hours, disre- 
gard of Sabbath rest, the social evil, 
marriage and divorce, unhealthful ten- 
ements, war and peace, corrupt poli- 
tics, evangelizing the masses, giving 
Christian education to the children of 
the nation, the Christian attitude 
toward the immigrant—one after an- 
other these problems rose up and cried, 
“Here, you are a united Protestantism 
now. What have you got to say, what 
are you going to do?” At the same time 
the codperating bodies of the Council 
began gradually to become conscious of 
its new strength and its common obli- 
gations, and it began to ask, “What are 
we, representing thirty communions 
and eighteen millions of Christians, go- 
ing to do and say?” The result of this 
feeling both in the nation and in the 
churches that the united Protestant 
forces had a duty toward all these ques- 
tions, a call to undertake a corporate, 
social redemption that one communion 
alone could not undertake on a nation- 
al scale, led to the creation of commis- 
sions which should devote themselves to 
the study of these problems and to the 
furtherance of their solution. These 
commissions at present are on Social 
Service, Peace and Arbitration, Evan- 
gelism, Family Life, Relations with 
Japan, Federated Movements, Chris- 
tian Education, Country Life, Temper- 
ance, Foreign Missions, Home Mis- 
sions, Sunday Observance, State and 
Local Federations. 


ITH the appointment of these 

commissions, much of the Coun- 

cil’s most special work has been 
accomplished by their action. Each is 
constituted of about 100 representatives 
appointed by the communions, so that 
their actions are, in a sense, official. All 
of these commissions have rendered val- 
uable service to the cause of Christian- 
ity during the last four years, especially 
those which have had salaried secreta- 
ries. Perhaps no better idea of the scope 
of the work of the Federal Council could 
be conveyed to one unfamiliar with its 
work than to briefly indicate some 
achievements of the three most active 
commissions, namely: The Church and 
Social Service, Peace and Arbitration, 
and Relations with Japan. 

When the Social Service Commission 
was organized. Dr. Charles S. Macfar- 
land, now the General Secretary of the 
Council, was chosen as secretary, and 
Dr. Josiah Strong became chairman. It 
immediately began to make itself felt 
in the nation. Dr. Macfarland spent his 


first two years of office in visiting prac- 
tically every national and state denom- 
inational assembly, and innumerable 
churches and groups of pastors, arous- 
ing the churches as to their duty toward 
the great social, industrial and national 
wrongs. As a result of his work, social 
service commissions began to be 
formed in denominations, in state as- 
semblies and in the men’s clubs of the 
churches. The commission secured res- 
olutions when a group of Christians 
could be reached. It has conducted 
surveys of labor troubles. It has helped 
to secure justice to workingmen and 
has fought against various evils in our 
midst. It has done much to coérdinate 
the efforts of denominational groups 
working toward these ends and has 
also done much to interest the various 
young people’s organizations in social 
service. It has sent many delegates to 
Washington and has won the confidence 
of the administration. But perhaps its 
most valuable contribution to the reli- 
gious life of America was its now fa- 
mous Social Creed propounded in 1908 
and reaffirmed in 1912. It marks one of 
the great steps forward in the life of 
the Church. It is as follows: 

—- us it seems that the Churches must 
stand— 

For equal rights and complete justice 
for all men in all stations of life. 

Yor the right of all men to the oppor- 
tunity for self-maintenance, a right ever 
to be wisely and strongly safeguarded 
against encroachments of every kind. 

For the right of workers to some protec- 
tion against the hardships often resulting 
from the swift crises of industrial change. 

For the principles of conciliation and 
arbitration in industrial dissensions, 

For the protection of the worker from 
dangerous machinery, occupational disease, 
injuries and mortality. 

For the abolition of child labor. 

For such regulation of the conditions of 
toil for women as shall safeguard the physi- 
cal and moral health of the community. 


For the suppression of the “sweating 
system.” 

For the gradual and reasonable reduction 
of the hours of labor to the lowest prac- 
ticable point, and for that degree of leisure 
for all which is a condition of the highest 
human life. 

For release from employment one day in 
seven. 

For a living wage as a minimum in 
every industry, and for the highest wage 
that each industry can afford. 

For the most equitable division of the 
products of industry that can ultimately 
be devised. 


For suitable provision for the old age 
of the workers and for those incapacitated 
by injury. 

For the abatement of poverty. 

The work of the Commission on 
Peace and Arbitration and its codper- 
ating Commission on Reiations with 
Japan is an illustration of how the 
Council has brought the Christian in- 
fluence of Protestant America to bear 
not only upon national problems, but 
international problems. Its chairman 
from the beginning was Dr. Junius B. 
Remensnyder, and its first secretary 
was the author. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the widespread interest in 
international peace manifested in the 
churches is due to the labors of this 
commission. It has also brought the in- 
fluence of the churches to bear on many 
specific occasions. It put the churches 
behind Mr. Taft’s Arbitration Treaties. 


It has acted in the various crises with 
Mexico, and effectively. It originated 
the Church Peace League, out of which 
The Church Peace Union (the Carne- 
gie Endowment) originated. It joined 
with The Church Peace Union in ecall- 
ing the Constance Conference which 
created the World Alliance for Pro- 
moting International Friendship thru 
the churches, and works in close coéper- 
ation with the American Council of the 
World Alliance. 

The Commission on Relations with 
Japan, of which the present editor of 
The Independent is chairman, has done 
remarkably efficient work under the 
direction of its able secretary, Dr. Sid- 
ney L. Gulick. It has put the whole Jap- 
anese problem before the churches. It 
has published books on American-Jap- 
anese relations that have received wide 
attention. It sent Dr. Shailer Mathews, 
president of the Federal Council, with 
Dr. Gulick as an embassy from the 
churches of America to the churches of 
Japan. It has done much to change 
public sentiment in California. It lately 
called a conference on oriental ques- 
tions which has been fruitful in good 
results. 

The activities of these three commis- 
sions, as given, are typical of the work 
of the Federal Council thru its com- 
missions. The Commission on the Rural 
Church, the Commission on Evangel- 
ism, and the Commission on Federation 
are doing efficient and far-reaching 
work under their paid secretaries. The 
time will soon come when every commis- 
sion will have its salaried head. 


HE latest activity of the Federal 

Council is typical of what great 

things a combined Protestantism 
can achieve. The work of European relief 
had been progressing under the sepa- 
rate solicitations of various relief socie- 
ties. But the gifts have been greatly in- 
creased since last May, when the Federal 
Council set for itself the stimulation of 
this beautiful sacrament of giving by 
issuing frequent encyclicals to the 
churches. It has followed the first splen- 
did letter by others, and the churches 
have responded to its calls. The in- 
fluence has been felt far beyond the 
mere giving. It has touched the heart 
of the church people of Europe and has 
become a factor in allaying bitterness 
felt toward our seeming neglect of 
them in their great affliction. 

The Third Quadrennial at St. Louis 
will mark the highest point real Chris- 
tian unity has reached in any nation. 
It will find a practically united voice 
on many of the great questions and 
problems before the land. If we are not 
mistaken, it will find the churches read- 
ier to take a prophetic outlook upon 
the future than they have ever been be- 
fore. It is greatly to be hoped that the 
federated Protestant churches will be 
prepared to speak as boldly against war 
and preparation for war at this quad- 
rennial as they did against social injus- 
tice eight years ago. It all comes to 
this, while many of us are talking 
Christian unity the Federal Council ‘s 
realizing it. 

New York City 
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Is w boat with a gun a gunboat? Germany would like to think so. Submarines tried to sink the French liner “La 


Touraine,” which mounts a gun at the stern for protection, but she escaped and has just docked safely in New York 
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Predeal Pass in the Carpathians, thru which the Rumanian forces retreated before the German drive toward Bucharest 
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Central News 
Charles I, ruler of Austria-Hungary, has promised to “complete the work” of his granduncle, the late Emperor Francis 
Joseph. One phase of that work, soldiers caught outside the trenches by shell-fire, is shown in the photograph below 
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Americon ress Pach Phulu hows 
In a hospital-school dedicated to Edith Cavell The hospital ship “Britannic,” sunk by a submarine 
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The treasure vaults of Germany, potato bins under governmenié--~trol. Our Cabinet is considering food dictatorship too 
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BY CHAMP CLARK 


WHAT WE ARE TRYING TO DO 


SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IX years ago, after sixteen years 

of exclusion from power in the 
Si and fourteen years of ex- 

clusion from power in every de- 
partment of government, the Demo- 
cratic party was restored to power in 
the House of Representatives and in 
that alone. In 1912 the Democratic 
party was given charge of the govern- 
ment of the United States in its every 
branch. We were put on trial, and the 
duty devolved upon us to demonstrate, 
not so much by fine phrases as by good 
works, that we were worthy of the con- 
fidence imposed in us by the voters of 
the land, and that we were worthy of 
their continued confidence. 

We have not escaped this severe test. 
We have not shirked our duty. We 
have always remembered that he serves 
his party best who serves his country 
best. That we have done our best has 
been shown by the people throughout 
the country at the recent elections. The 
campaign was swift and for a long time 
uncertain. The Democrats have been 
returned to power because they have 
done their best, because they have kept 
their party promises, because they have 
served the people. 

It was said that the campaign hinged 
upon the tariff, when no other thing 
could be said of it. We, as Democrats, 
have revised the tariff downward be- 
cause the people elected us for fhat 
purpose. We have not reduced the tariff 
to destroy the industries and prosperity 
of this land. It makes me weary to 
hear people talk about the Democrats 
wanting to destroy our well-being. No 
sane man wants to injure in the estima- 
tion of a hair any legitimate industry 
of this country. That that charge is a 
thing incredible I have contended al- 
ways, and especially since we carried 
the House and had the responsibility 
placed upon us. We all want the indus- 
tries of the land to prosper. It is our 
country as well as yours; our children 
must live here as well as yours; we 
have as great a stake in the prosperity 
and happiness of this republic as you 
have. 


BELIEVE that the people of the coun- 

try have been convinced that the Dem- 

ocratic administration has done its 
very best to frame the most advantage- 
ous laws which would answer the pur- 
poses of the times. These laws were 
framed at the behest of our constituents. 
The last three years have witnessed an 
era of constructive legislation which has 
surprized every one. In formulating 
many of these laws partizan politics 
have been forgotten. Republicans voted 
with Democrats, Democrats voted with 
Republicans, and the independents 
voted as they pleased. The President 
of the United States has, on the occa- 
sion of signing bills, called the coun- 
try’s attention to the excellent team- 
work of the two parties on the floor of 
both Houses. 
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A man has to learn to be a congress- 
man just as he must learn to be a black- 
smith, a carpenter, a farmer, an en- 
gineer, a lawyer, or a doctor. It is a 
high honor to be a member of Congress, 
if for only one term, and with the 
number of terms the honor increases in 
geometrical rather than in arithmetical 
proportion. A member’s usefulness to 
his country should increase in the same 
proportion. Useful and influential con- 
gressmen are made largely by experi- 
ence and practise. It is an unwise per- 
formance for any district to change 
representatives at short intervals. A 
new congressman must begin at the 
foot of the class and spell up. Of course, 
the more brains, tact, energy, courage, 
and industry he has the quicker he 
will get up. If he possess these qualities 
and if his constitutents will keep him 
in the House, he is certain to rise as 
the sparks are to fly upward. No human 
power can keep him down. It is only 
fair and rational to assume that every 
congressman’s constituents are anxious 
to see him among the topnotchers. 

No man should be elected to the 
House simply to gratify his ambition. 
All members should be elected for the 
good of the country. . 


HE best rule, it seems to me, is for 
T: district to select a man young 

enough to learn and to grow, with 
at least fair capacity, industrious, hon- 
est, energetic, sober, and courageous, 
and keep him here so long as he dis- 
charges his duties faithfully and well. 
Such a man will gradually rise to high 
position and great influence in the 
House. 

No man is fit to be the lawgiver for 
a mighty people, who yields to the de- 
mands and solicitations of the few who 
have access to his ears, and is forgetful 
of the vast multitude who may never 
hear his voice or look into his face. The 
duty of Congress, thru its members, 
not only now, but always, is to trans- 
mute the will of the American people 
into law, and notwithstanding the sense- 
less and malicious abuse heaped upon 
the Congress, that is precisely what it 
does invariably when it can ascertain 
with a reasonable approximation what 
the will of the people is. 

That .is exactly what Congress has 
been trying to do, and few persons 
realize or can conceive how much toil, 
thought and investigation has been ex- 
pended on such measures as the income 
tax, preparedness, rural credits, mer- 
chant marine, etc. 

A great deal has been said about war, 
and about war on account of prepared- 
ness. I desire to say that if we attend 
to our own business we will never have 
another war. We have forced every war 
that we have ever had, and what is a 
good deal more to the point, we won in 
them all. 

The people are not willing to see this 
country turned into an armed camp. 


They are not willing to bankrupt the 
nation in military and naval prepara- 
tions, altho willing to spend all that is 
necessary for the public defense. They 
are emphatically against conscription 
in times of peace, but they are for it 
should it become necessary in time of 
war. 

But it is time to think that altho our 
educational system has been improved 
right along, we are forgetting the art of 
shooting in this country. We are for- 
getting the art of horseback riding. I 
wish every boy in the United States 
could ride like an Indian and shoot 
the way the squirrel hunters of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee did the 8th 
day of January, 1815, on the great 
and glorious field of Chalmette. 

It is true that we are trusting to 
arbitration to solve all future disputes, 
that is, those which can be arbitrated. 
Arbitration was regarded with con- 
tempt for a time. People were accus- 
tomed to making fun of The Hague 
Conference. The Hague Conference did 
a great deal of good. It did not prevent 
this stupendous war, and there may be 
wars in days to come, altho I hope not. 
I hope we will never be engaged in an- 
other one. I do not believe there is a 
nation on earth that has little enough 
sense to attack us, I do not care a straw 
which one it is; and I have abiding faith 
that if one of them does attack us it will 
get licked in the end. 


nations of the earth cannot stand 

much longer this piling up of arma- 
ments by land and sea; that this nation- 
bankrupting process must come to an 
end; and the only way that it can be 
brought to an end is to have an interna- 
tional conference on the subject. It may 
prove futile at first, it may be necessary 
to have half a dozen; but the only way 
that we can disarm all the nations is 
to do it by percentages. 

What would be the sense of asking 
Germany to disarm without asking 
France, England, Russia, and the rest 
to do the same thing? What would be 
the wisdom in asking England to dis- 
arm without asking the rest to do like- 
wise? 

There are several propositions on the 
subject. We can afford to make this 
suggestion looking to disarmament. If 
the nations reject it, well and good; 
we cannot help it; but we can afford 
better than any other people under the 
sun to make the suggestion. We are the 
richest nation on the globe. We have the 
largest homogeneous population of all 
the nations. We are unafraid. In the 
interests of world peace we can lead 
the way. 

Perhaps history will reserve to the 
United States the place of honor among 
all the nations as the one which is 
not afraid to insist on international 
peace. 

Washington, D. C. 


| BELIEVE, however, that the great 
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published Amy Lowell's 


I make! Oh, no! 
= I clap my hands 


= Of innumerable ages, 


The sun-bright Mecca 
Of the desert. 
Do you see that kitten 


Long conversations, 
Many characters, 





“Thompson’s Lunch Room” 
Telephone,” October 9, and Eugene Dolson’s “Old Houses,’ November 13 
will find “Puss and Her Tail” more to their taste than the others mentioned above. If not we hope they will 
be free to say so, for it will not hurt either the author’s feelings or ours, and we shall be glad to have our 
readers write us whether they are interested in free verse in general and whether they find the following 
worth reading. Mr. Nosreme has written quite a little rimed verse, but we do not remember to have seen any- 
thing of his in this form before—THE EDITOR. 


= In infantine joy and amazement 
= Before the first opening to me 
= Of this august magnificence. 

= Old with the love and homage 


Young with the life of life, 


= Chasing so prettily her own tail? 
If you could look with her eyes, 
You might see her surrounded 
With hundreds of figures, 
Performing complex dramas, 
With tragic and comic issues, 


PUSS AND HER TAIL : 


BY H. O. NOSREME 


Several of our readers have written to complain of our publishing so much “free verse.” They find neither 
rime nor reason in it and regard it as a passing fad that deserves no consideration from a reputable period- 
ical. To us, however, it seems a movement of considerable interest and without attempting to justify all that = 
appears as vers libre we must confess to a liking for certain specimens of it. That is why, for instance, we = 

in The Independent of August 28, Robert Frost’s “The |= 
- We wonder whether our critics 


Many ups and downs of fate— 
And meantime it is only puss 

And her tail. 

How long before our masquerade 
Will end its noise of tambourines, 
Laughter, and shouting, 

And we shall find 

It was a solitary performance? 

A subject and an object—. 

It takes so much 

To make the galvanic circuit com- 


plete, 


Whether 
sphere; 


But magnitude adds nothing. 
What imports it 


Columbus and America; 
A reader and his book; 
Or puss with her tail? 


is Kepler and the 
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HE growing recognition that 
imagination and hard sense must 
combine for the sound upbuild- 
ing of industrial organization is 
one of the hopeful signs today. The new 
business generation is approaching its 
problems in an inquiring spirit and 
with a generous desire for clear seeing 
and wise planning. The spirit of re- 
search, of patient, close observation, 
of the boldly formulated if tentative 
hypothesis, is at last coming to its own. 

Exponents of this scientific attack 
upon industrial problems are to be 
found among the younger men working 
their way to the top places in industry. 
They are also to be found in the still 
too few members of a new profession 
which Robert G. Valentine can justly 
be credited with inventing. 

Mr. Valentine was an_ industrial 
counselor—a title rightly expansive be- 
cause of the latitude it allows in the 
development of the idea. To be an in- 
dustrial counselor one need pass no bar 
examinations nor hold any degrees. But 
to match Mr. Valentine’s own training 
and the fulness of experience he brings 
to his profession, will be difficult; and 
a vigorous apprenticeship must be es- 
sential. For at forty-four he had gained 
first hand knowledge in varied fields. 

In 1896 he graduated from college. 
Since then, as instructor at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, sec- 


BY ORDWAY TEAD 








In the weeks since this article was 
written, Robert Valentine has 
suddenly died. But the profession 
which he invented, the new method 
of reconciliation and readjustment 
of the human relations in indus- 
try which he created, will not die. 
The extent of his contribution to 
the solution of the great problem 
of industry must still be a matter 
of conjecture. But his work un- 
questionably contains the seeds 
of great promise.—THE EDITOR. 




















retary to a great banker and railroad 
president, for eight years in the Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs during four of 
which he was its strikingly successful 
commissioner, he has had the oppor- 
tunity to practise administration and 
to study many sides of American life. 
When in 1912 he decided to devote him- 
self to the application of science and 
sanity to industrial relations, it was 
with intimate knowledge not only of 
business problems in general, but of 
complex details in particular. And in 
the last four years his work in over 
twenty different industries has further 
enriched his experience and added 
power to his advice. 

His problem was not easy. Efficiency 
experts, advisers in management and 
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organization, welfare workers, law- 
yers specializing in industrial prob- 
lems—all these were in the field with 
conflicting claims and principles. What 
imprest Mr. Valentine was the need 
for plan and purpose in industry. He 
saw the need of building business in 
terms of the men and women who were 
at work. He demanded a human valua- 
tion of the procedure in factories. 

Not a novel conception? No; Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Whitman have understood and 
said it. But they had not done it. They 
never wrought into the ground work of 
factory organization the methods im- 
plicit in their principles. 

To do this is the work of this pro- 
fession for which Mr. Valentine be- 
lieved the times are ripe. To bring to 
earth and into actual practise accept- 
able methods and details of organiza- 
tion which really dignify the manhood 
of those at work is to bring the heal- 
ing gift for which industry has waited 
in feverish distemper. 

What are his methods? Providen- 
tially he offers no panaceas. Right atti- 
tudes and constructive purposes can be 
trusted for their own out-working. Suf- 
ficient if a creative mind can make 
these attitudes completely clear and 
winning; and interject canny suggest- 
ive ideas at the moment when these 
should be crystallized into actuality. 
Like other great inspirations having a 
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quality of genius, Mr. Val- 





entine’s contributions are 
astounding for their sim- 
plicity. Let no one be 
alarmed by the vocabulary 
which industrial counselors 
have found it necessary to 
create in the interest of ac- 
curate discussion. The ker- 
nel of his sanely applied 
truths can easily be 
grasped by the commonest 
laborer. 

In breaking ground for 
his profession Mr. Valen- 
tine first developed a bit of 
technique which he calls the 
Industrial Audit. Using the 
analogy of the financial au- 
dit or the sales audit, he 
requires that his study shall 
reveal the strength, weak- 
ness and needs of a con- 
cern’s working conditions 
and policies as they affect 
its workers. With his asso- 
ciates he makes a searching 
investigation of a factory 
or industry to reveal boldly 
and fully to their clients 
exactly what they find. He 
takes stock of the human 
resources of a plant, of its 
personal frictions and mal- 
adjustments, of the effect 
of its equipment on em- 
ployees, of the prevailing 
sentiment of the workers 
as it expresses itself in 
their work and attitude, of 
all the inefficiencies that 
grow out of the size of 








covers the uses of the simple 
is perhaps most clearly re- 
vealed, however, in what in- 
dustrial counselors call “job 
analysis.” Job analysis is 
the clear, complete study 
and statement of every- 
thing about a particular 
job and its relations to the 
factory in which it is per- 
formed. Obvious and simple? 
Yes, but it has not been 
done before. The followers 
of Frederic W. Taylor make 
time studies; Gilbret and 
his school make motion and 
fatigue studies. Both have 
been criticized for ignoring 
the vital, personal relations. 
Job studies where every 
modifying factor has weight 
are new, and they take high 
account of the fundamental 
human factors. 

It is startling to see the 
discrepancies, the wastes, 
the over-lapping of tasks, 
the total absence of respon- 
sibility for tremendously 
important features, which 
are revealed when a job is 
tackled by such analysis. 

These job studies have in 
certain instances shown 
themselves capable of revo- 
lutionizing shop methods. 
Indeed Mr. Valentine be- 
lieved that so much radical 
readjustment may come out 
of them that he wants the 
men at the job protected 
while the analysis is made 








modern enterprise and the 
remoteness of executives 
from manual workers. 

In the course of an audit not only is 
the labor situation accurately sensed, 
but there inevitably results a close 
knowledge of the work, ability and 
spirit of the executives. Since it is they 
who must carry recommendations into 
practise, a study of their working atti- 
tude is welcomed by those in control. 
It would obviously be of little value 
to advocate extensive changes in policy 
and practise which fall on deaf ears 
and are made ineffective by wholly in- 
competent officials. 

The impossibility of longer retaining 
a bearish and occasionally intoxicated 
overseer comes home with new force if 
the superintendent is shown the direct 
financial loss that results in terms of 
discontent and shifting in that depart- 
ment. The need of a changed attitude 
on the part of a grouchy and overween- 
ing employment agent is readily under- 
stood when the auditor shows how men 
are being turned away in fear of the 
concern thru disgust at its agent. 

In almost every instance, the pres- 
ence and quiet questions of these dis- 
passionate counselors have led to imme- 
diate alterations before ever a sugges- 
tion is offered or the report submitted. 
Windows months dirty are washed. 
Walls are calcimined. Records of “hir- 
ing and firing” are better kept only to 
disclose serious wastes in the 


way 
workers are selected or laid off. 


ROBERT VALENTINE, 


But more deeply significant is the 
fact that from the industrial audit men 
in responsible charge come to see viv- 
idly the need for a consistent, carefully- 
conceived and consecutive attack on the 
human problems of their enterprise. 
The audit dramatizes this need. In the 
hands of convinced managers it be- 
comes not only their weapon with 
boards of directors and investors, but 
the actual text book in line with which 
they map out improvements. Matters 
of selection, training, adjustments 
about work and pay, petty frictions, 
discharges, accidents and all the rest, 
must enlist the full time attention of 
discriminating officials. And these offi- 
cials if they do not actually determine 
policies must at least understand fully 
why they are determined as they are. 

Mr. Valentine’s conviction about this 
was that the people with ultimate au- 
thority must be in close touch with 
their human problems. To visualize this 
responsibility in the business struc- 
ture, he has evolved another mechan- 
ism—the Personnel Department. Just 
as sales, finance and production have 
department heads directly responsible 
to the president or general manager, so 
the personnel department must have the 
same conspicuous and distinct exist- 
ence and leadership, if its problems are 
to be met. 

The imaginative insight which dis- 





INDUSTRIAL COUNSELOR 


and while the changes re- 
vealed by it to be necessary 
are introduced. If rear- 
rangement of material, machinery, 
methods of record keeping, if better 
training and improved light, air or san- 
itation can make it possible for twelve 
people to do the work of fifteen, or for 
fifteen in eight hours to do what they 
formerly did in ten, he wants the work- 
ers to be consulted about the changes 
and to share in the benefits. 

This active consent of the workers 
not only to questions that relate to 
work, but in those that relate to 
pay, is a further emphasis that again 
distinguished industrial counseling 
from “scientific management” or “or- 
ganization engineering.” The contribu- 
tion which he believes assures this ac- 
tive consent he calls the Determining 
Board and Wage Board. To tell of their 
work in detail would require an article 
by itself. Their intent, however, is to 
make clear the distinction between de- 
termining the content of a job and set- 
tling upon the pay for that job. This 
helps amazingly to clarify issues. If the 
principle of representation, if the ac- 
tive consent of the governed, is to oper- 
ate, Mr. Valentine believed it can only 
come to reasonable effectiveness by 
working on a basis of acknowledged 
facts about any job. Only in the light 
of such study can there be common 
ground for intelligent agreement. 
These two boards are the representa- 
tive bodies which have for their task 
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the final decision in matters of work build up a profession of service to em- the confessor, never absent, seems to 
ployers alone. It is of the very nature find a truly modern satisfaction in the 
Perhaps the most compelling thing of industrial counseling that its policies confidential relations that necessarily 
that can be said about Mr. Valentine’s be kept broadly human by work not exist between client and counselor. 
work is that it is dominated by such only for employers but for trades A valuable instance of the all-round 
full and wide appreciation of the big unions, for governmental bodies, for problem for which the counselor holds 
world tendencies. Here is a profession any perplexed individual seeking coun- himself in readiness, is afforded in the 
dedicated to the perpetuation of no sel in business affairs. The need for directorship of the Joint Board of 


and of wages. 


school, dogma or creed. It 
is based upon the conviction 
that industry is nothing 
more or less than the peo- 
ple’s efforts to make them- 
selves a living. A living is 
more than bread and meat. 
It is growth, wider outlook, 
broader loyalties. Industry 
must be so ordered as not 
only to keep men and women 
alive, but to produce real 
living men and women while 
producing goods. It must 
work in line with the educa- 
tional motive of all forward- 
looking activity. It must 
contribute to living not only 
indirectly but directly. It 
must give to the worker op- 
portunity for skill, varied 
tasks, responsibility and 
voice in determining affairs. 
Industry must in a word 
become an organic part of 
the community’s life—not 
an ugly, monotonous excres- 
cence upon it. It becomes 
organic only as it shares 
the world-wide tendency to- 
ward the people’s participa- 
tion in the control of their 
own destinies. 

All of which Mr. Valen- 
tine rarely talked about— 
may even have never SO ex- 
prest it to himself. But in it 
and because of it, his work 
is unique and partakes of a 
quality that gives it perma- 
nence and power of growth. 

The question immediately 
arises as to the extension of 
Mr. Valentine’s sphere of 
influence. Are his ideas so 
bound up with the power of 
his personality as to be of 
value only thru his effort. 
Fortunately, this does not 
seem to be the case. Already 
Mr. Valentine had gathered 
about himself a group of 
men and women with whom 
the work both in principle 
and method is being ham- 
mered out and built into the 
structure of the concerns 
and industries which retain 
them. The contagion of 
these ideas is the clearest 
indication of their fruitful- 
ness. Calls for the services 
of this new profession come 
from every part of the coun- 
try and from other coun- 
tries. Its appeal and rea- 
son for being are as wide 
as the industrial system 
concerning which it seeks 
to advise. 

But it is not enough, Mr. 
Valentine maintained, to 











NEW LIGHT ON LIBERTY 


Eighty thousand people have contributed to the project, started 
by the New York World, of illuminating the statue of Liberty 
in New York harbor. On December 2nd at six o'clock the 
statue is to be officially lighted for the first time, with Presi- 
dent Wilson as the chief speaker at the dedication exercises. 
The illumination is to continue every night and the Federal 
Government has promised to assume the running expenses. 








Control for the Enforce- 
ment of Protocol Standards 
in the dress and waist in- 
dustry of New York City, 
which Mr. Valentine recent- 
ly organized. This position, 
supported jointly by the 
unions and the manufac- 
turers’ associations, has for 
its object the enforcing of 
the various provisions of 
their joint agreement. 

For example, one of the 
clauses of the Protocol 
which has been the source 
of special confusion, states 
that “the average experi- 
enced worker” is to receive 
a stated amount per hour. 
But what is the “average 
experienced worker’? To 
this, among other problems 
in this great industry of 
over thirty thousand work- 
ers, Mr. Valentine had been 
addressing himself. A care- 
ful study of the elementary 
motions of many operators 
over a considerable period, 
of the methods of manage- 
ment and operation, and of 
the results of work on the 
workers, begins to bring 
some meaning to the term. 

Mr. Valentine interpreted 
the Protocol with a new 
method. In terms of the 
daily life of the industry 
and its workers he has been 
finding what its standards 
mean. He had been content 
with no bare statistical rec- 
ord from which the real 
meat of human facts had 
been torn away. We have in 
his investigations a body of 
knowledge which confidently 
interprets the larger signifi- 
cance of industrial effort. 
And this single example is 
only illustrative of the note 
that is struck in the work of 
his staff for all their clients. 

Dissolution of bitter and 
cruel alignments in industry 
may be long in coming, but 
it will be hastened by the 
extension of the services 
which this profession can 
render. The open-minded, 
constructive attitude, with 
its fuller measure of faith 
in people, in their value and 
ability, is sorely needed. In- 
dustrial counseling, loyal to 
the spirit of its originator, 
will bring weight of experi- 
ence to the reinforcement of 
these sound tendencies. In- 
dustry is on the way to a 
vitally human assessment. 

New York City 
































































































The army has a bugle call for 

“church,” plaintive, soft, and very 

beautiful, and some chaplains con- 
sole themselves for handful audiences 
by imaginations of mysterious influ- 
ences supposed to proceed from the 
mere sounding of the church call. I 
wanted something more tangible. So I 
had a motor truck driven into a com- 
pany street every Sunday evening and 
the entire regiment assembled in reg- 
ular formation before it. Mounted on 
the truck I read the men letters from 
home, some from prominent citizens, 
some from good women who wanted to 
know what they could do for soldiers, 
anything to remind the men of the in- 
terest the friends back home took in 
them. Then without scripture, prayer, 
or hymn, I gave them the highest truth 
I knew concerning duty to God and 
man. I tried to divest the essential mes- 
sage of religion of all sectarian acci- 
dents and to put the heart of it in lan- 
guage that they could understand and 
to give it appeal that they could not 
resist. 

I do not know that I succeeded every 
time, but as I climbed off the truck one 
night a man came up to me and said, 
“Chaplain, that was a d good 
talk. Any d fool who wouldn’t 
listen to that ought to be put in the 
guardhouse.” 

Soldiers swear when they do not 
know it, and also when they do know. 
“Full of strange oaths” was one of 
Shakespeare’s two characterizations of 
a soldier, but many of those I have seen 
are full of just ordinary oaths. Regu- 
lars and militia, regiments from cities 
or country villages, there is little dif- 
ference; and while there are thousands 
of clean speech men in khaki, there are 
enough who leave their Holy Name 
badges on their citizen’s clothes to make 
the ordinary camp talk sound pretty 
badly. 

One of the 17,256 regulations of the 
American Army forbids profanity and 
prescribes a penalty, but I never heard 
of charges being preferred for its vio- 
lation. Sometimes a poor fellow is fined 
ten days’ pay for swearing at a ser- 


| DID not hold a regimental church. 
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BY JOHN M. THOMAS 








President Thomas, of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, was chaplain of 
the First Vermont Infantry during 
its service on the Mexican border 
last summer. He is the author of 
“The Christian Faith and the Old 
Testament” and he was for many 
years pastor of a church in East 
Orange, New Jersey.—THE EDITOR. 




















geant, but the offense lies in the fact 
that he swore at a sergeant, not that 
he swore. 

I.could not find anything in the army 
regulations to tell me what a chaplain 
should do for a regiment of Vermont 
militiamen emptied out on a Rio Grande 
mesquite field on a July Sunday after- 
noon. I suppose the ordinary notion of 
an army chaplain is that of a man who 
sits around in his tent and prays and 
reads the Bible until a soldier dies or 
goes to the hospital. In Civil War times 
chaplains used to look after the mail, 
but in those times letters were com- 
paratively few, and a saddle bag was 
large enough for a post office. Our mail 
on the border was three or four large 
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sacks a day, and a couple of young en- 
listed men could handle it better and 
cheaper than the chaplain. 

But I soon found work enough. Our 
regiment was short of canvas and in 
some companies the men were crowded 
twelve in a tent. They had no cots and 
slept in their blankets on the ground 
with the centipedes. There were no 
camp chairs, not a place on the whole 
camp site where an enlisted man was 
free to go and sit down. Did you ever 
try to live for a week without a chair? 
To eat squatting on the ground, to 
read the home paper propped up on a 
blanket, to write letters on your knees, 
and to have nothing to do when off duty 
except to stand around or lie down, gets 
decidedly monotonous after a day or two. 

So I telegraphed back to Vermont 
for funds for a Y. M. C. A. building, 
any kind of a shack where the men 
would have a chance to sit down and 
read and write home. I got my build- 
ing very shortly with the help of the 





THE CHAPLAIN’S JOB 


International Committee of the Y. M. 
C. A., and it was a Godsend to the 
regiment. We had all the home papers, 
plenty of magazines, free stationery, a 
phonograph with the “Five-fifteen” and 
the “little old Ford” that “rambled 
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EACH MAN MENDS FOR HIMSELF 


right along,” and the men saw to it 
that the building was kept full every 
available hour. 

There were two good men to look 
after the place, and absolutely no fric- 
tion between the Y. M. C. A. and the 
chaplain, such as occurred in some of 
the border stations. The only trouble 
with the army Y. M. C. A. is that 
there is not enough of it: there ought 


\ to be one for every regiment in the 


service, the regulars as well as the 
militia. 

Once a week I gave the men a poetry 
evening in that building, mostly Kip- 
ling, of course, but some T. A. Daley, 
and Douglas Malloch, and Dr. W. H. 
Drummond—for we know the French 
Canadian in Vermont and like to hear 
him talk. Soldiers stand for poetry? 
You should have heard them call for 
the old favorites over and over again. 
One man carried his “Barrack Room 
Ballads” in his haversack to an outpost 
fifty miles down the river and another 
brought me a copy of the “Rubaiyat” 
and told me the stanzas he liked the 
best. 

Unfortunately Mr. Kipling is right 
that “Single men in barracks don’t 
grow into plaster saints.” Men in tents 
in a Mexican border town do not have 
much better chance. I had no idea of 
making saints of my Green Mountain 
boys, but I thought I would try to 
bring them back no worse than when 
they left their homes. So I had a “Chap- 
lain’s Post Card” printed, with the 
motto— 

“Our whole duty by the old flag and 
the old State. 

Every man a stronger, better man 
when he gets back to old Vermont.” 

I believe they have lived up to that 
motto and are returning stronger and 
better men. They have learned much: 
prompt, exact, and full obedience; re- 
spect for superiors; orderliness; clean- 
liness, and regularity of habit. They 
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caught quickly the soldier’s respect for 
the flag. They saw something of the 
vast extent of our country and the im- 
mense variety of it. Their minds were 
broadened and they will be better and 
more useful citizens from their three 
months’ experience in the work of a 
soldier. 

The soldier should not be measured 





HITTING A WARTIME RAG 


by the standards of Sunday School 
teachers. He is engaged in rough busi- 
ness and has a great deal of rough, 
tough work to do. He is apt to offend 
against the conventionalities, but he 
knows what an order is, and he will stay 
in the ranks till he drops, and he would 
rather face danger than loaf any day. 
Virtues are qualities which God needs 


for His work, and the determination of | 


them has been left too much to pale 
skins in long silk dressing gowns. I had 
to make a somewhat different list for 
my khaki men, getting ready, as they 
thought, for an expedition into bandit- 
stricken Mexico. Their first duty was 
to be good soldiers, and for that they 
needed quick and exact obedience, re- 
spect for superiors, orderliness and 
cleanliness, and grit and patience and 
self-control. A chaplain who is a man’s 
man can earn his salary to the full by 
sympathetic encouragement of the men 
of his command in the learning of these 
hard lessons. 

The hardest lesson for a man thrust 
suddenly from civil life into military 
responsibility is that he is no longer a 
citizen entitled to free speech. He must 
not say anything that could be inter- 
preted as criticism of his superiors, or 
of the administration of the army, or 
of the policy of those who control it. 
Anything bordering at all on politics 
must be entirely avoided. The Presi- 
dent of the United States is Command- 
er-in-Chief of the army, and any criti- 
cism of his acts or utterances by an 
army officer is a serious offense, ren- 
dering one liable to severe military pen- 
alties. 

This restriction is especially difficult 
for a chaplain, whose profession and 
duties require him to do a good deal of 
talking. He must inculcate patriotism, 
without reference to the vital questions 
in which patriotic men are interested. 
He must stir his men to loyalty and 
to the colors, without any fair and free 


discussion of what the flag is being 
made to stand for by the men in high- 
est authority. The very topics in which 
the thoughtful men in his command 
would be most interested are the sub- 
jects that he must be most careful to 
avoid. 

I learned that a keen watch is kept 
on all public utterances even of a mil- 
itia chaplain. I wrote a letter to the 
home people which was published in a 
little country newspaper, in which I 
said that Texans of the border seemed 
to have the same high respect for Pres- 
ident Wilson’s Mexican policy that 
Green Mountain Republicans had. It 
was not two weeks before I was called 
to account and informed that as an 
army officer I had no right to make 
any such observations. It seemed that 
a United States Senator had noticed my 
little letter and called on the War De- 
partment to silence me, which they did. 
Such limitations may be necessary to 
military discipline, but if this country 
wants strong men as chaplains in its 
army, men of the resolute personal in- 
dependence sufficient to exert influence 
over soldiers, some way must be found 
to give them a little more freedom of 
speech. 

I was instructed by my Colonel to 
make a canvass of the regiment and 
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report the men who had left families at 
home without sufficient support. I found 
a large proportion in every company. 
Such men have no business in the sec- 
ond line of defense, which the National 
Guard now forms. If the militia is to 
be federalized, the standards of enlist- 
ment should be changed, and only such 
men kept on the rolls as can leave at 
any moment for federal service without 
imposing hardship and destitution upon 
women and children. Large numbers of 
the present guard belong in the “Land- 
sturm”; they should not be in the 
second line. 

Sanitary arrangements in our camp 
were beyond criticism, showing that the 
lesson of ’98 had been well learned, but 
our military equipment was sadly de- 
ficient. All we had of a machine gun 
company, supposed to be attached to 
every regiment of infantry, was one 
first lieutenant, and his equipment con- 
sisted of a range finder, the only one in 
the regiment. We were six weeks on the 


border without half the prescribed 
number of intrenching tools, which are 
as necessary as rifles. There were 
“mounted” officers without horses, and 
some with horses and no saddles. We 
had the old circular blanket rolls, tor- 
turing hot in the Texas sun, instead of 
the packs hanging from the shoulders 
supplied to the regulars. Our quarter- 
master made every effort to get equip- 
ment, and the district officers did their 
best, but the army did not seem to have 
the material necessary for so large a 
sudden increase of troops in the field. 
This country has a great deal to do in 
the way of preparedness before even 
the small army we have on paper is 
properly supplied with the instruments 
of modern fighting. 

A chaplain has to do with the morale 
as well as the morals of his regiment. 
He can do much to keep up the spirits 
of the men, their heart for the work, 
and their loyalty to the service. In this 
respect the chaplains on the border had 
a difficult task. Their men entered the 
federal service with the high spirit and 
enthusiasm of soldiers called to serve 
their country in the performance of a 
great national duty. But as the weeks 
wore away on the Rio Grande they be- 
gan to question why they had been 
brought so far and held there. Not a 
word of explanation was forthcoming. 
To this day it is debated in militia cir- 
cles what the whole movement was for. 
Never before has an American army 
been called into the field and left so 
completely in the dark as to why it was 
summoned and what policy it was de- 
pended upon to sustain. 

It was almost impossible to keep up 
the spirits of the men in such circum- 
stances. The best a chaplain could do 
was to try to teach the lesson that the 
first duty of a soldier is to be at home 
in his shoes, and to be contented any- 
where the orders are to stay. I tried to 
do that, and so far as the First Ver- 
mont is cencerned, while we would pre- 
fer to be told frankly and clearly why 
we are asked to serve, I am sure we 
are ready at any time to answer the 
call to the colors, and much better pre- 
pared for actual service because of our 
experience in near warfare on the banks 
of the Rio Grande. 

Middlebury, Vermont 
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LMOST the only thing Everitt 

Shinn has not invented is a pat- 

ent breakfast food. He draws 
the line there. Probably he could 
invent one if he wanted to. “There’s 
nothing left out of any of us,” he says. 
“We can all do anything, in our 
measure.” 

A wealthy art collector once climbed 
to Shinn’s studio in New York and 
found the young painter in flannels and 
blue shirt working over a design for 
Bonnie Glass’ new stage hat. The art 
collector wanted a certain Shinn paint- 
ing. “What will you take for it?” he 
asked. 

“Four hundred dollars.” 

“T’ll give you three—” 

“Now it will cost you five.” 

Shinn got eight hundred and fifty 
finally, which shows he is a good busi- 
ness man. 

Before anyone had mentioned him 
among the Upper Half Dozen of young 
American painters, before he had even 
made a reputation as an interior deco- 
rator, Clyde Fitch, the dramatist, called 
to see him one day. “I am building a 
house,” he said—it’s celebrated as the 
Clyde Fitch House now—‘“and I want 
you to decorate it from top to bottom.” 

Young Shinn, whose mind works as 
fast as his fingers, said he would. 

“But I haven’t any money,” mentioned 
Fitch. 

Shinn took the job anyway. Mr. 
Fitch had to pay for nothing but the 
materials. There were two ceilings, two 
pianos and a lot of panels and details 
that “made” Shinn. He got the con- 
tract for decorating the Belasco Thea- 
ter as a result. And he was wishing all 
the while that he was making steam 
engines. It is said on good authority 
that he designed one—a rotary engine 
that another man patented—and now 
that other man is very well+to do. 


HEN Mr. Shinn started out in 

life, in fact, he planned to be an 

engineer from Philadelphia. He 
went to an engineering school, he drew 
patterns for locomotives in the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, and then he worked 
as laborer, while learning to use his 
hands, in a chandelier factory, on the 
Reading Terminal, on the Academy of 
Music, much to the concern of his father 
and the paternal plans. Still more to the 
concern of his father, he was next found 
on the Philadelphia Press drawing pic- 
tures. For a few years he oscillated be- 
tween Philadelphia papers, and then he 
oscillated between New York and Phil- 
adelphia. One morning he appeared at 
the offices of a weekly magazine in New 
York. He appeared again the next 
morning. He appeared every morning 
uutil the editor in chief came out one 
day and roared “Go home!” 

Shinn shook his head. “I’m going to 
keep on coming every morning until 
you give me an assignment to get rid 
of me,” he said. 

The editor groped for an impossible 
assignment. “I want a double page il- 
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lustration of the crowd leaving the 
Metropolitan Opera House in a snow 
storm. If you haven’t got it, get out.” 

“I’ve got it,” smiled Shinn. 

“Show me-~” 

“T’ll bring it in the morning.” 

He worked all night. He made a 
pastel with hundreds of figures in it, 
and street cars, cabs, and snow. He 
took it to the editor early the next 
morning. Every week for a year there- 
after he drew a double page for that 
magazine—Harper’s Weekly. And then 
he became art editor of a fiction maga- 
zine. He selected a cover one day— 
there was a lady just moving off into 
the darkness. “Impossible!” roared the 
editor in chief, “you can’t have night— 
no artist can paint night. How could 
he?” 

“Good night,” said Shinn. 


E went home and wrote a melo- 

drama, after having proved a really 

good magazine editor. It was a sat- 
ire on the old fashion melodrama. Tech- 
nically it was well enough done to be 
taken twice across the continent and 
back on the Keith Circuit, scenically it 
Was a masterpiece of ingenuity. He 
worked it out in miniature first. He 
works out everything in miniature be- 
cause he likes to work with his hands. 
He turned from that to write an opera 
and it was a success. Incidentally he 
made a crutch for a fiancée limping 
from a broken ankle. “What another 
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man can make, I can make,” he said. 
“There’s nothing left out of any of us.” 

He wrote a couple more “melo- 
dramas.” All were successful. The last 
of them—‘“Lucy More, the Prune 
Hater’s Daughter”—had a notable ma- 
chine in it, also of Shinn’s perfection. 
Incidentally he learned to act, went out 
on the professional stage acting for a 
time, and came back to New York with 
an idea for a new musical play in mind. 


EANWHILE, he was painting, 

and painting notably. He was ask- 

ed to design the interior of Tren- 
ton’s new city hall. He set to work to 
make a city hall in miniature and this 
miniature turned out to be a famous ex- 
ample of craftsmanship. In it was shown 
every detail of the city hall that was to 
be—360 electric light bulbs, windows 
with the real Trenton perspectives paint- 
ed outside changing with the changing 
lights, and in the great council chamber 
there was everything ready to the ink- 
stands and pens. He finished the larger 
hall, it turned out to be a large replica 
of the miniature down to the smallest 
detail. “I could build a submarine,” he 
argued. “Anybody but the tired business 
man could—because everybody has the 
elements of constructive ability—but 
he’s got to use them.” 

Just to show that he could do what 
anybody else could do—and do it per- 
haps a little better than it ever had 
been done before—he turned to paint- 
ing three street signs—and a street full 
eo signs would be a place of real 
a 

There are many other things that 
Everitt Shinn has accomplished: He 
has taught school, he has done very 
good wood-carving, he has designed 
furniture and made it. Just the other 
day he was found designing a gown 
for a Broadway actress. The only thing 
that is the matter with him, he says, 
is that he is full of constructive 
thoughts. He never puts off till tomor- 
row what he can do today—not even 
tea or tobacco, trouble or an extra meal. 
Call him a variety show, if you like. 
If he isn’t that at least he never sleeps 
in bed twice in the same position. If he 
slept in bed twice in the same position 
he wouldn’t sleep well, because routine 
is his nightmare. “Routine,” he says, 
“is prison. I hate prisons. No man could 
live in a prison a thousand years—” 

But there he stops to advocate a good 
book. From books he turns to the Gnome 
motors or the Bleriot monoplanes, one 
of which he wishes for, along with an 
automobile. 

But it is easily discoverable that he is 
not addicted to wishing. Diagnosis 
shows his is a backbone—not a wish- 
bone. For he gets everything worth 
wishing for except what he doesn’t 
wish. He is a very busy man. 

“T’m going to live a thousand years,” 
he laughs. “I’m thirty-seven now and 
I’ve never been tired in my life. I’m 
really younger now than I was when I 
started.” 

New York City 
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BOOKS FOR THE YOUNGSTERS 


A CHRISTMAS GUIDE 


boy, whose aunt was reading 

“Robinson Crusoe” complete. “I 

don’t want to hear any more 
about God, I want to get to the sav- 
ages.” The boy was quite right from 
either the literary or the moral point 
of view. Whatever moral lessons “Cru- 
soe” has carried down the generations, 
they are of fearlessness, perseverance, 
ingenuity, and entirely by-products in 
a good yarn. Despite the shocked dis- 
approval of the believer in the sanctity 
of the printed page, wise iconoclasts 
have dealt with Defoe’s masterpiece, 
Cooper and other staid classics, as Ho- 
mer, Cervantes and Froissart have long 
been treated. Philosophy and mawkish 
maidens and long descriptions of scen- 
ery have been extracted, the real char- 
acters and the action left. Hence it is a 
new lease of life for the tales of our 
grandfathers. 

Not that we are rejecting stories as 
conductors of good morals. Indeed a 
good story, because in being a good 
story it fits with the eternal verities, is 
one of the best conductors of morals. 
But if it is to be used to point a sermon, 
the use should be frank. Advertisers to 
the -contrary, neither children nor 
grown-ups like to read a two-page tale 
only to find at the end an invitation to 
buy a certain make of soap. Young- 
sters take a parable all right so long 
as it goes about unmasked, but they do 
not like to be deceived. 

Kenneth Grahame, in making his book 
of Children’s Verse, rejected at once 
everything without literary quality; all 
archaic and classical subjects and blank 
verse; all poetry on death, of which an 
extraordinary amount is addrest to 
children; and all poems about children 
from their elder’s point of view. 

Of course the fairy and folk tale and 
the stories from ancient history and 


‘ Pz.” hurry,” pleaded a small 


literature are the very marrow of prose. 


literature for children; but with this 
exception Kenneth Grahame’s rules will 
prove an excellent guide to the buyer 
bewildered before the scores of gay vol- 
umes coming each autumn from the 


Particulars of publisher, price, etc., 


juvenile press. The first requisite is that 
the English be at least correct. The 
“Brer Rabbit Stories” are of the few 
exceptions to the rejection of slang 
and dialect, because their dialect is 
so far from daily speech as hardly to 
affect it. 

With Kenneth Grahame’s help chil- 
dren at least may be mercifully freed of 
those very young persons who reform 
neighborhoods. The adult reformer is a 
painful necessity in this imperfect 
world, but children in their normal 
state do not wish to improve their el- 
ders. They prefer to “let sleeping dogs 
lie” and in return to be now and then 
let alone themselves. 

Into the same category fall the super- 
boy adventurers and the youthful con- 
querors of industry to whom come op- 
portunities and triumphs their fathers 
in all their forty or fifty hard-working 
years never met. 

All this comes round to the theory 
that literature for young folk has the 
same canons as other literature. It must 
paint truly the people and the life it 
sets out to portray, and, dealing with 
the life of children, it must picture it 
in proportion to the rest of life, and it 
must not endow it with emotions that 
do not belong to it. It has to be confest 
that writers for girls are rather worse 
offenders than writers for boys, altho 
the present horde of boys’ books born 
of enthusiasm for outdoor activities and 
khaki, for unreality and lack of propor- 
tion, race their sentimental sisters 
pretty close. 

One characteristic is noticeable in 
this year’s output. In place of the gory 
tales, the first effect of the Great War, 
history is being ransacked for stories 
all centering in the active virtues of 
public service, sacrifice and courage. 

It is none so simple a matter, buying 
books for one’s juniors. So, unless one 
knows one’s story or one’s author well, 
it is wise to confine one’s self to the 
historical and fairy folk tales, and to 
the children’s classics, of which hap- 
pily neither children nor illustrator 
ever tire. 


will be found on 


FAIRIES AND MAGICIANS 


There are no finer fairy tales than the 
Scandinavian, and these T'op-of-the-World 
Stories, mostly Finnish and Norwegian, 
translated by Emilie and Laura Poulsson, 
are of the best. They are for older boys 
and girls than Miss Poulsson’s earlier 
books and they are delightfully illuetrated 
by F. L. Young. 

Brand new, old-fashioned fairy stories, 
with droll pictures fill Will Bradley’s 
Wonder Bow. Very good they are, too, with 
a shimmer of jewels and silks and mys- 
terious music and selfish princes and gentle 
serving lads and wedding coaches, just as 
they should have. 

In answer to the command Tell Me a 
Hero Story, Mary Stewart has brought 
forth tales from India, from Egypt, from 
Serbia, from France, one an East Indian 
version of the Greek Alcestis and another 
from the trenches of 1914. 

Mrs. Burnett’s parable of the prince who 
learned what all kings should know and the 
cripple whe made things tidy in the Land 
of the Blue Flower has a holiday edition 
with border and colored plates. 

Eight booklets, of good type and attrac- 
tive pictures, The Old Time Fairy Boa, 
put the classic nursery stories and rimes 
into handy form. Here are Dick Whitting- 
ton, The House That Jack Built, Tom 
Thumb, Beauty and the Beast and ever so 
many more. 

Collodi’s ever delightful history of the 
puppet, Pinocchio, who had the chance to 
become a boy and came within an ace of 
turning into a donkey instead, deserves 
what it almost gets, a new edition a year. 
But not always does it have as charmingly 
tinted pictures as these by M. L. Kirk. 

This year it is for the Arabian Nights 
that Louis Rhead has made a hundred of 
his always vigorous and imaginative draw- 
ings. Twenty-seven tales, Ali Baba, Sind- 
bad and other favorites have been chosen 
for this striking book with its decorative 
initials, its heavy paper and large type. 

Frederick A. Waugh stopped painting 
“wild sea horses” long enough this year to. 
write the history of The Clan of Mumes, 
and draw extraordinary and delightful pic 
tures of them. Mumes were created by a 
very inventive wizard as long ago as “once 
upon a time.” They are queer—so queer you 
often have to study the pictures to tell 
Mumes from tree roots. 

Quiller-Couch has retold from the old 
French of Perrault, Sleeping Beauty and 
Other Tales, and Edmund Dulac has given 
them charming colored plates. These are 
as delicately fanciful and_daintly precise 
as old French engravings They are in soft 
colors; the book is a quarto, large type, 
heavy paper, a book of distinction. 
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VERY LITTLE FOLK 


Told by the Sandman, we hear, is to be 
used for “research work” in a German 
university. What an amazing use for 
it! But it is sure to make a popular 
course! More thoroly natural, charm- 
ing, amusing little stories of fairy folk and 
animals than these of A. P. Walker’s it 
would be hard to find. 

I. Blaisdell MacDonald tells a pretty 
story in Chandra in India. Chandra was 
a lad of the gardener caste and loved best 
of all to raise marigolds. He was at Delhi 
at the time of the Durbar, and thereby be- 
came gardener at the palace. 


Delightful colored cuts and plenty of 


them illustrate Mother Goose Children, in 
A. and M. F. Blaisdell have re- 
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which FE, 
peated the old nursery rimes and add- 
ed to them in simple words further 
accounts of the children of Mother 
Goose. A charming little book. 

An ingenious scheme . 
is worked out by 
Cc. D. Chapman in’ 
Self-Made Pictures. 


TUustrations drawn for The Independent by W. C. Morris 


I DO NOT MIND BED-TIME AT ALL, 


From sectional colored plates to be cut out 


and pasted on a background plate, children ; 


build up the complete pictures of various. 
American historical places and 
scenes 

The Owlet Library has ten fas- 
cinating, gaily covered books with 
text and spaces to be filled by the 
twenty-four paster pic- 
tures tucked in the f 
pocket on the back cover. A 
Butterflies, boats, birds, ; 
flowers, foreign scenes, 
all sorts of interesting 
topics are on the list. 
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The Know About 

Library also is made 

up of booklets to be 

illustrated by paster 

pictures. These are 

larger than the Owl- 

ets, with decorative paper 

covers, twenty numbers, ten 

pictures each, and can be 
bought separately. 

A nonsense story to be 
read aloud to very small 
persons while they look at 
the very astonishing pictures 
is The Way to Santa Claus 
House by Mrs. Burnett. 

Once upon a time a 
little girl played with 
the tiny dolls in her 
doll’s house as tho they 
were marionettes. How 
she did it and what Mr. 
and Mrs. Delight and all 


the other doll people did G. C. War- 

ner tells in The House of Delight. 

It is not often that stories confessedly 

with a moral are so frankly entertaining 

and natural as C. S. Bailey’s Stories for 

Sunday Telling. They are about very hu- 

man youngsters and about animals and 
about excellent fairies. 


ALL SORTS OF ANIMALS 


The Little White For and His Arctic 
Friends is an uncommonly good animal 
story. R. J. Snell, the story teller, doesn’t 
tax credulity over much and he makes 
white foxes and polar bears and ptarmigan 
very interesting beings. 

Mother West Wind Why Stories are this 
year’s continuation of F. W. Burgess’ fas- 
cinating nonsense stories. These are the 
best of fooling, but besides they manage, 
without ever ceasing to be funny, to tell a 
few facts of natural history and to set 
forth a healthy ideal. 

Two more Bedtime Stories are out, Old 
Max Coyote, that tells of a dreadful sound 
in the Green Forest, and Prickly Porky and 
how he rolled down the hill. The one criti- 
cism of Mr. Burgess’ tales is that they are 
too wide awake for bedtime. 

Hollow-Tree Nights and Days, A. B. 
Paine’s joyous histories of Mr. Turtle, Mr. 
Possum, Mr. Rabbit, Mr. Owl of course, 
and others who pull the latchstring of the 
Hollow Tree, are made the more entertain- 
ing by J. M. Condé’s amusing pictures. 

Wholly imaginary are the stories of 
Chickadee-dee and His Friends, 
but they give, by the way, much 
information as to bird ways and 
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FOR THEN MY FRIENDS ALL COME TO CALL! 
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TheNew Answer 
to the 
Servant Problem 


She’s leaving! Leaving her position—disgruntled; 
leaving you—discouraged. And you had just con- 
gratulated yourself on getting at last a maid who 
really suited, and who seemed satisfied to stay. 


But—you have been all through such experiences 
time and again. You'll call the Employment Bu- 
reauand have them send around another girl. You'll 
hope for the best—and let it go at that, knowing full 
well that it will be a repetition of past experiences. 


What are you going to do about it? 


Listen: 


Electricity will make it easier 
for you to get servants and to 
keep them—by making house- 
work more attractive. And it 
will simplify your own work if 
left without a maid. 


There’s the Washer and 
Wringer to do the week’s wash 
on a Monday morn, and the 
Electric Iron to follow it up in 
the afternoon of the same day. 


There’s the Electric Toaster 
to make appetizing toast at the 
table and to keep it crisp and 
warm. 


There’s the Electric Range 
rapidly coming into more gen- 
eral use for cooking through the 
attractive rates now being made 
for current in many parts of the 
country. 


And after your electrically pre- 
pared meal is over, there is the 


Electric Dish-Washer to clear it 
away. 


Then, too, there are the Vac- 
uum Cleaner, the Fan, the Inter- 
phone and the dozen and one 
other conveniences—all to be 
had with the quality mark— 
Western Electric. 


These devices are easy to buy 
and each one is an investment 
which soon pays for itself. Ex- 
clusive of the Electric Range, 
the cost of current to operate 
them all per month is less than 
your monthly bill for light alone. 
For while other necessities of 
life are increasing in cost, 
electric current is steadily de- 
creasing. 


If you have a servant problem 
in your home, why not find out 
now how electricity can help you 
solve it? 


Write our nearest office today 
for your copy of Booklet No. 
73-BJ, “The Electrical Way.” 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
195 Broadway, New York City 


Houses in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


Western Electric 


America’s Electrical Week, December 2nd to 9th 
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What gift but a book implies anything and 
everything from mere acquaintanceship to 
the utmost devotion? What gift but a book 


can carry its peculiar message to the baby, 
the boy, the girl, the college man, the fiancee, 
the father, the mother? 


Are your Christmases bookless? Do your gifts 
convey the delicate compliment that you con- 
sider your friends have brains as well as bodies? 


Let the imprint of THE ABINGDON PREss be a 


ide in 


selecting worth-while presents this year. The catalog, sent 


upon request, will give you many suggestions. 


Some of the 


latest publications are described below. 


GIFTS FROM THE DESERT 
By FRED. B. FISHER 
Illustrations by Harold Speakman 

A beautiful Christmas Story, interpreting 
the gifts of the Wise Men—gold, frankin- 
censeand myrrh. ‘The settingand imagery 
are oriental, and the illustrations, harmo- 
nizing perfectly with the theme, add much 
to the charm of the book. 

Price, net, 50 cents postpaid. 


RECOVERED YESTERDAYS 
IN LITERATURE 


By BISHOP WILLIAM A. QUAYLE 


Aeeries of brilliant essays on men, women 
and literature. The name of the author is 
sufficient to suggest the charm, piquancy 
and originality that characterize anything 
written by him. Vision, variety, imagina- 
tion and penetration are evident on every 
page, and the book will be a delight to 
every reader. Price, net, $1.50 postpaid. 


CHINA 
AN INTERPRETATION 
By BISHOP J. W. BASHFORD 


A first-hand study of China's history and 
an interpretation of the principles underlying 
the “ancient Chinese civilization and of 
Western ideas and ideals, by one who for 
the last twelve years has been at the very 
center of Chinese life, Illustrations, map, 
appendices and index. Price, net, $2.50. 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE 
MORNING 


By GUY FITCH PHELPS 


A beautiful romance—pure, wholesome 
and interesting—and with a gripping mes- 
a The scene is laid in our own great 

est-land, in the Valley of the Silver Bow, 
and the reader lives in the atmosphere of 
the story, which is exhilarating and inspir- 
ing. The author loves nature and describes 
it with ease and charm, while his idealism 
and delineation of character are unusually 
fine. Price, net, $1.35 postpaid. 
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The House of Good Books 
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What 15 


ning YOU te Nation’s Capital 


The little matterof 15c in stamps or coin will bring you the Pathfinder 13 weeks on trial. The Pathfinder is 


an illustrated 


weekly. published at the Nation’s Center, for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the world and that tells the truth 
and only the truth; now in its 23d year. This paper fills the bill without emptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. Ifyou want to keep 


posted on what is going on in the world, at the least wy tim: 
hal the Pathfind 


which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, 





or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
is yours, If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 


clearly, fairly, briefly—here itis. Send 3Se to show that you might like such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
a3 F The Pathfinder, jashington, D. C. 


weeks. The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad to invest in new Friends. 
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bird life, and an appendix containing clear 
descriptions of the birds mentioned makes 
this an excellent little folks’ nature book. 

If any small body likes to be read to let 
him get S. D. Kirkham’s Half-True Stories, 
for every grown-up in the household will 
want to see the orange cover with the 
crocodiles, and turn the smooth cream 
tinted pages, and look at Mr. Kirkham’s 
sepia drawings, and then—before you know 
it somebody will be reading Spooky aloud. 


OLD FRIENDS IN NEW CLOTHES 


Some nineteen years ago John Brown- 
john added to the world’s gaiety by the 
Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul, “a 
very great traveler tho he was small.” This 
new edition with its droll pictures, by 
J. Goss and L. Hopkins, will amuse the 
new generation of youngsters, and the 
parody on “Don Quixote” will rejoice 
grown folk afresh. 

A thin book holds Ruskin’s lovely fairy 
tale, The King of the Golden River, with 
an introduction that tells the pretty ro 
mance of the story’s origin, and delicate 
drawings by H. P. Barnes after the orig- 
inal pictures by Richard Doyle. 

Not enough folk know that Everyman’s 
Library has a fine list of children’s clas- 
sics. Mrs. Ewing’s stories, Daddy Darwin’s 
Dovecote, Jackanapes, Mrs. Overtheway’s 
Remembrances, with little line drawings, 
and MacDonald’s fairy romance, Phan- 
tastes, are issues of this year. 

Almost every year brings new print and 
binding and usually new pictures to the 
Water Babies. This time F. A. Nankevell 
had the fun of drawing Tom and the sea 
beasts. Amusing pictures they are, with 
droll figures in conventional landscapes— 
we mean, mostly, waterscapes. 

An exciting tale, The Lance of Kanaka, 
by H. W. French, printed first some twen- 
ty-three years ago, is well worthy a new 
edition. It gives a sense of the desert and 
makes all camels, especially white ones, our 
friends, 

Ramona, by Helen Hunt, that finest of 
Indian stories, is out in a new edition 
which should make it known to the young 
folk who have learned to read since the 
old brown cloth bound volume tumbled to 
pieces from much use. 

third Stevenson story, The Black 
Arrow, is added to the series of children’s 
books illustrated by N. C. Wyeth. No 
more delightful color work comes from 
American presses this year than these pic- 
tures, dramatic in conception, full of mys- 
tery and at the same time intensely alive. 


JUST STORIES—FOR GIRLS 


The Key to Betsy’s Heart was Vanart: 
VI, a bad little dog with a pedigree and a 
taste for shaking chickens. How he civil- 
ized Betsy and a trainer civilized him is 
an entertaining tale, by S. M. Ives, with 
entertaining pictures scattered through the 
text. 

No parents, a vanished brother, an in- 
valid cousin, and two grown up friends 
make the circumstances in which The In- 
dependence of Nan_ developed. Nina 
Rhodes’s book is not full of firecrackers as 
the title suggests, but is the story of a 
kindness that cleared a mystery. 

A merry team were The Twins, “Pro and 
Con,” of whom Winifred Arnold tells, and 
droll happenings filled the summer that 
they, with their small dog, were exiled to 
a Massachusetts village. : 

It is a pleasure to run across so sincere 
and gay a little book as Prudence Says So, 
by Ethel Hueston. The five girls of the 
Methodist manse are all real girls. The 
parson and Aunt Grace are as real if less 
exuberant. ss 

A village of New England and its 
beauty spot, Master Simon’s Garden, as it 
was in Puritan days and again in the 
Revolution, is the setting of a charming 
historical romance by Cornelia Meigs. 

Mothers are out of fashion for girls’ 
books, but Margaret Ashmun likes them 
and has an cxcellent example of the nearly 
extinct type in Jsabel Carleton’s Year. It 
was the last year of high school, and held 
a complete family, a lot of schoolmates, a 
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KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN’S 





The Romance of a Christmas Card 


A story full of the spirit of an old-fashioned home Christmas, with a message of optimism and good cheer that will 


reader’s heart and especially to those who are in the habit of giving and receiving Christ-nas cards. 


Christmas Carol” 


has so appealing a Christmas story been written. 


The boo 


ations in color and blavk and white by Alice Ercle Hunt and with an actual Christmas card. 


Tales of the Labrador 
By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Graphic accounts of shipwreck, 
— and adventure among the 
ardy fishermen of Labrador, 
and their Eskimo neighbors, told 
by the far-famed and much- 
loved missionary doctor. Fron- 
tispiece. $1.25 net. 





Tish 
By MARY R. RINEHART 


“ ‘Tish’ is a joy. Mrs. Rinehart 
has written nothing more enter- 
taining than this.”—Philadelphia 
Public Ledger. Illustrated in 
color by May Wilson Preston. 


$1.50 net. 








JOHN MUIR’S 


Just David 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


A new story of happiness and 
inspiration by the author of 
“Pollyanna,” “Miss Billy,” “Cross 
Currents,” etc. Illustrated. $1.25 
net. Beautiful Holiday edition 
in limp leather. $2.00 net. 





go straight to every 


‘ Not since Mrs. Wiggin’s “Birds’ 
k is embellished with many charming illustrations and decor- 


$1.00 net, 


The Romance of the 
Martin Connor 

By OSWALD KENDALL 
A book for every man who likes 
a good sea story. “As direct and 
exciting a tale of adventure as 
any of the modern masters of 
sea fiction have concocted.”— 
N. Y. Sun. Illustrated, $1.25 net. 





A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf 


An account of the great naturalist’s walk to Florida in_1857, his tri 
edited from Mr. Muir’s journals by Prof. William F 


Badé, who di 


to Cuba and finally to California. 
a like service for Muir’s “Travels in Alaska.” 


The work has been skillfully 
Profusely illustrated. 


$2.50 net. Large paper edition, with hand colored photogravure frontispiece and other illustrations. Limited to 500 copies for sale. $5.00 net. 


The Motorists’ Almanac 


Bird Friends 


By GILBERT H. TRAFTON 


An interesting and illuminating bird book Every motorist will enjoy a gift of this 
for the general reader. Fully —— in 
2.00 net. 


color. 





The Life of Ulysses S. Grant 
By LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 


This readable life of Grant should take its 
place as tha best compact biography of the great 
soldier and President. Illustrated. $2.00 net. 


By Former Senator ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


By W. L. STODDARD 


attractive volume of practical 
lightful humor. IJ/lustrated. 


advice and de- 
$1.00 net. 


Bonnie Scotland 


By WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS 


Sympathetic observations of Scottish homes 
and industries, music and songs, literature 
and religion. 


Illustrated. $1.25 net. 





The Life of John Marshall 


“A monumental biography of John Marshall which is as full of color and incident as a historical romance.”—-Baltimore Evening Sun. 
2 vols. now ready. Fully illustrated in color and black and white. 


A reverent and 





The Syrian Christ 
By ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY 


illuminating interpretation 
from an entirely new angle of 
teachings of Jesus. Illustrated. 


SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS’ 


the life and 
$1.50 net. 


$8.00 net. 


Letters of Richard Watson Gilder 
Edited by ROSAMOND GILDER 
“Among the 


records and studies in recent years.””—Boston 
Transcript. 


most notable autobiographical 


Fully illustrated. $3.50 net. 





The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord 


A new volume of wit and playful wisdom that will be sure of a welcome from Dr. Crothers’ many admirers. 
published in America that will yield so much enjoyment to the cultured mind as the nine essays of this volume. 


Harvest Moon 


By JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 
A remarkable collection of verse, revealing 
i The volume throws its 
changing lights and shadows on the common 
life of men and women together during the 


war in a new spirit. 


days of strife. 


$1.25 net. 


Riders of the Stars 


Rudyard Kipling. 





done for the frozen North, Knibbs has cer- 
tainly done for Arizona.’’—Springfield Union. 


By HENRY HERBERT KNIBBS 
“Mr. Knibbs belongs to that class of virile 
singers of men’s ballads that is headed by 


What Service has 


$1.00 ned. 


RICHARD C. CABOT’S- 


There have been few books 
$1.25 net. 


How to Read 
By J. B. KERFOOT 


In this stimulating book the brilliant literary 
critic of Life writes of the art of reading in 
a way that will be found suggestive and help- 
ful by all classes of readers, 


$1.25 net, 





A Layman’s Handbook of Medicine 


With Special Reference to Social Workers. A book by the author of “What Men Live By,” which should be in the hands of every 
person interested in preserving his health andhighest efficiency, or the health of others. 


Bible Stories to Read and Tell 
By FRANCES J. OLCOTT 


An attractive collection of 150 
stories from the Old Testament 
in the language of the King 
James Version. Lavishly illus- 
trated in color and black and 
white by Willy Pogany. 

$2.00 net. 





About Harriet 
By CLARA W. HUNT 


Tells of the doings of a little 
city girl through all the days of 
the week—a story fascinating for 
all little folks. Illustrated in 
color by Maginel Wright Enright. 


$1.25 net. 








SARA CONE BRYANT’S 


Stories to Tell the Littlest Ones 


Sarah Brewster’s Relatives 
By ELIA W. PEATTIE 


Sarah was forced to leave her 
New York home for a little 
Western farm. The story of her 
jolly times there is told in this 
absorbing story. J/lustrated. 


$4.00 net. 





$2.00 net. 


Apauk 

Caller of Buffalo 

Bpiasene W. SCHULTZ 
“The record of a real man’s life, 
an Indian story that comes 
straight from the wilds. . 
Boys will get a taste here of 
real Indian life.”"—Christian En- 

deavor World. Illustrated. 
$1.25 net, 





Stories, finger plays and songs that the author has found most popular with children of two to six years of age. The book is profusely 
illustrated in color and black and white by Willy Pogany and makes a wonderfully attractive gift. 
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1.50 net. 
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The Story of A Romantic Arctic Brotherhood 














Mllastrated 






REMINISCENCES OF 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY 


By CLARA E. LAUCHLIN 
Editor and writer who enjoyed 
his friendship for more than @ 

score of years. 


A book of startling incidents 
and literary legacies from an 
unusual friendship between the 
famous poet and the author. 


Illustrated. Net 75c. 


NATIONALIZING 
AMERICA 


By PROF, EDWARD A. 
STEINER 
Author of “On the Trail of 
the Immigrant.” 

How to set in order our na- 
tional house so as best to face 
the international crisis at the 
close of the Great War. 


Net $1.00. 


PREPAREDNESS 


By WILLIAM I, HULL 
of Swarthmore College 
An unanswerable indictment of 
military and naval “prepared- 
ness,” in which it is shown to be 
its own judge and executioner. 
Cloth. Net $1.25. 


WHAT THE WAR 
IS TEACHING 


By DR. CHARLES E, 
JEFFERSON 
A book that gathers up in tell- 
ing fashion the lessons which the 
red carnage of Europe should 
bring home to every American. 
Cloth. Net $1.00. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES of 


BOOKER T. 
WASHINGTON 


By B. F. RILEY 


Author of “The White Man’s 
Burden,” etc. 


This authentic life of the ne- 
gro slave who rose against over- 
whelming odds is unique among 
biographies in American history. 

Illustrated. Net $1.50. 






THE KLONDIKE CLAN 


By S. HALL YOUNG 


QSkilfully drawn types of men 


who formed it,dramatically told 
talesof theincidents that marked 


it, together with some wonder- 


fully vivid descriptions of the 
country in which it all happened, 
are the outstanding features of 
as fine a book of the North as 
has appeared in many a day. 
Illustrated, Net, $1.35 


“TAKE IT FROM ME” 
By VANCE THOMPSON 


The author of “Eat and Grow 
Thin” has written a book about 


“the other fellow.” Coming as 

from man to man it will be 

found of fascinating interest. 
Cloth. Net $1.00. 





THE TRAIL TO THE 
HEARTS OF MEN 


By ABE CORY 
A story of action and power, 
permeated with the spell of ad- 
venture, quickly moving, dra- 
matic and glowing. 
Cloth. Net $1.35. 





CUPID IN OIL-SKINS 


By J. J. BELL 
The author of “Wee MacGree- 
gor’ has written astory of war 


time in an English seaport town, 
of love and submarine-chasing, 
of delightful humor and grim de- 
termination. 

Illustrated. Net $1.00. 





WEB OF STEEL 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY 
Father and Son 
“Promises to be one of the sea- 
son’s hits.” —Spokane Chronicle. 
Illustration and colored jacket 
by the Kinneys. Net $1.35. 








THE CASTLE OF 
CHEER 


By CHARLES H. LERRIGO 
Author of “Doc Williams.” 
“One resounding note of opti- 
mism, A strong, inspiring, invig- 
orating story, spicy with ro- 
mance and humor.” —Continent. 


Illustrated, Net $1.25. 


[ Ask “ANY Bookseller may | 


REVELLS’ 











Cloth, Net $1.35 





THE TWINS 
“PRO” and “CON” 


BY WINIFRED ARNOLD 
Author of “Little Merry Christ- 
mas,” etc, 

It is difficult to conceive of 
any girl of Uncle Sam’s reading 
this jolly lictle story except with 
rapt interest and gleeful delight. 


12mo. Illustrated, Net $1.25. 


BILLY TOPSAIL, 
M. D. 


By NORMAN DUNCAN 


The latest of the “Billy Top- 
sail’ books is a fascinating tale 
of adventure with “Dr. Luke of 
the Labrador,” whose prototype, 
every one knows, is Dr. Gren- 
feli. Cloth. Net $1.25. 


BILLY BURNS OF 
TROOP 5 


By I, T. THURSTON 
Author of “The Bishop’s 
Shadow,” etc. 


A crackerjack story for boys 
of all ages. 


Illustrated, Net $1.00. 


BOY SCOUT 
CRUSOES 


By EDWIN C, BURRITT 


An adventure tale of the 
South Seas which will take its 
place in the boy’s heart next to 

“Treasure Island” and “Rob- 
inson Crusoe.” 


Illustrated. Net $1.25. 


“TELL ME A HERO 
STORY” 


By MARY STEWART 


Illustrated in Colors by Samuel 
M. Palmer. 

Retells in clear, simple form 
some old _ stories found en- 
shrined in| mummy-cases and 
other out-of-the-way places. De- 
lightfully illustrated. 

Net. $1.25. 





BOOKS 
158 Fifth Avenue, New York | 
17 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago | 











For Your Throat 


When troubled with coughing, 


Delicious Pecan Nuts 
Eethecat, te lntttation tn the bees. £m Fresh, Wild Grown, Full 
os SS, Ease ee “' Meated, Exquisite Flavor 


BROWN’S 


Fine new crop of 


Wabash Valley 


Pecans now ready. 
Thin shelled—easily 
cracked —appetiz- 
ing—healthful. We 
ship direct to con- 
sumers in 10, 15 and 
20 Ib. cartons at 30c per 

pound, express prepaid east 
of Missouri River. Also Wild Hickory Nuts, Wal- 
nuts and Shell Barks. Order Ten Pound Trial 
Carton Pecans today, $2.50 wy guaranteed, 


Southern Indiana Pecan Co. 2°°,27¢5s<t, 







Bronchial 
TROCHES 


in the mouth—let it slowly dissolve, 
and get welcome relief. Irritation and 
tickling gradually lessen, cough ceases, 
voice clears—the vocal chords are eased 
and strengthened. Contain noopiates— 
safe totake. 25c, 50cand $1 at druggists. 
New 106 Trial Size Box fits vest pocket. 
your. dealer cannot supply you, we 
il any size upon receipt of price. 


John L. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 




































hand wrought ring, an accident, and, final- 
ly, a trip to Europe. 

Beulah Marie Dix has written an ex- 
cellent tale of seventeenth century New 
England of a. plucky little bound girl, 
Blithe McBride, who came from the slums 
of London, and won her way to freedom 
and a home in the new land. 

Polly Trotter, Patriot, is not exclusively 
a girl’s book for all its title. There are 
other patriots, boys and men in the stirring 
story of New York during the Revolution, 
by E. B. and A. A. Knipe, and not the 
least of these is Nathan Hale. 


JUST STORIES—FOR BOYS 


The hero of Elbridge S. Brooks’ new 
tale is a romantic Son of the Revolution, 
an Ohio lad who, fascinated by the wily 
Aaron Burr, is entangled in that traitor’s 
mad scheme of empire that opened on the 
island of Blennerhasset and ended with 
Burr’s capture at New Orleans. 

W. P. Eaton’s Peanut-Cub Reporter 
climbs the ladder of success fairly fast. but 
the reader on the way sees the working of 
the country and the city newspaper office, 
the way a reporter learns his job and the 
right and the wrong of it. 

Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol, by Wil- 
liam Heyliger, deals with Boy Scouts in a 
village and with a lazy fellow who waked 
up. Billy Burns of Troop 5 was a Wash- 
ington street lad whose Scout Troop 
helped through the fiftieth anniversary at 
Gettysburg when Scouts made themselves 
famous. 

Baseball and football both have their 
innings in The Unofficial Prefect, by A. T. 
Dudley. It is the story of an American 
school with the plot centered about the 
team and the nine. 

A good high school and college football 
yarn is The Fullback, by L. Perry, with 
the question of professional play for the 
crux, and “Sheridan twenty miles away” 
when the great game is called. 

All sorts of interests besides athletics 
figure in FE. A. Brown’s Archer and the 
“Prophet.” It reminds me a bit of that 
one-time favorite, “St. Winifreds,” tho en- 
tirely of today, and of an American 
“prep.” 

Following the Lure of the Black Hille 
while yet their only inhabitants were the 
wild creatures and wilder Sioux was a 
risky business, as D. Lange tells us. The 

fenton boys had dangers a-plenty, but re- 
mained boys, not supermen. 

Connie Morgan in Alaska, by J. B. Hen- 
drix, impresses one as the real thing. The 
men are not adventuring, they are simply 
facing the risks of life in the far north. 
And Connie is a_ tillicum. That’s the 
name they give in Alaska to the fellow, or 
the. dog, who stands by his friends. 


ABOUT REAL FOLKS 


Swiftly told tales of stirring events that 
ealled for courage, endurance, generosity, 
self-sacrifice, fill the chapters of F. J. 
Gould’s worth while book on Worth While 
People. 

Truly Stories from the Surely Bible are 
not made over but are told in the King 
James version, only shortened by the omis- 
sion of all unnecessary additions. They 
are from the Old Testament. the great old 
stories of Moses, Joseph, Eliiah, Daniel. 

When I Was a Boy in Russia tells of 
the life on a country estate where little 
Vladimir Mokrievitch grew up; how 
stirred by tyranny the youth became a 
“revolutionist,” was sent to Siberia, es- 
eaped and finally reached Switzerland, 
where he now dwells, an exile. 

The first story in S. M. Collman’s Tales 
from the Old World and the New makes 
one wish that she would next turn her un- 
common gift for showing that facts are as 
remantie as fancies to a short child’s his- 
tory of the United States. 

A large book, nearly 500 pages. is The 
Story of the United States by M. 1. Herd- 
man. This has many colored plates and 
pays much attention to Indians and wars. 
An excellent child’s reference book. 

The new volume in the series True 
Stories of Great Americans, La Salle, is 
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no doubt a biography, but it is quite as 
much a whole book of Indian stories, hair- 
breadth escapes and romantic adventures 
not alone of La Salle, but of the fearless 
Father Hennepin and of Count Frontenac. 

M. H. Wade in Pilgrims of Today re- 
counts the adventures and struggles of six 
emigrant boys and one girl whose names 
have become well known in this their 
adopted land, Riis, Muir, Mary Antin, 
Schurtz, Pulitzer, Steiner and Nathan 
Strauss. 

The Boy’s Life of Mark Twain is full 
ot entertaining incidents and Mr. Paine 
has made a living figure of the happy-go- 
lucky lad growing up in the middle west 
aud of the witty and famous and good 
man he became. 

How Elizabeth Fry by the simplest be- 
ginnings wakened England at the com- 
mencement of the last century to the hor- 
hors of the prison system is told by Laura 
A. Richards in a short life written for girls. 
The “angel of the prisons” was one of a 
neted family, the Gurneys of Earlham, 
“gay Quakers” whose household of young 
folk was a merry one. It is an inspiring 
book, the story of one of the noblest and 
most human of women who achieved mira- 
cles long before feminism was the fashion. 


ADVENTURE NOW AND THEN 


W. A. Johnston’s Deeds of Doing and 
Daring tell marvelous and true stories of 
the builders of skyscrapers, the fighters of 
forest fires, the miners and other everyday 
heroes who make the world as we know it. 

The Boy with the United States Mail 
epens with some chapters for stamp col- 
lectors and Mr. Rolt-Wheeler goes on to 
all sorts of exciting incidents in telling us 
how we get our letters. 

Popularizing paleontology sounds diffi- 
cult, but F. Rolt-Wheeler in the Monster 
Hunters makes a good story out of a boy’s 
trips to Africa and to Wyoming in search 
of fossils with unpronounceable names but 
thrilling histories. 

An Indian boy by adoption, J. -W. 
Schultz has told his paleface brothers many 
good Indian tales. Apauk, Caller of Buf- 
falo, was a lad in the land and the days 
of the great buffalo herds. He was a fine 
boy, but it is a piteous story of the buffalo. 

James O. Curwood has lived in the wilds 
and himself knew The Grizzly King. There 
are white men out for big game and In- 
dian guides, but Musqua and Thor and the 
other beasts and the birds of the Great 
Ipivide are the main characters of this 
good story. 

The version of the “Conquest of Mex- 
ico,” arranged by H. W. Banks and gaily 
illustrated by T. H. Robinson, makes an 
exciting and romantic story. But why 
The Boy’s Prescott? If girls are warned 
off from history why dedicate this attract- 
ive volume to three of them? 


WHAT SHALL WE DO? 


Besides programs for special festivities | 


one descriptions cf clever new amusements 

L. Davison had included in her Games 
a Parties for Children a long list, with 
directions, of the ever satisfactory old 
games—those so old that no one knows 
their beginning. 

The Jolly Book of Play Craft belongs to 
the “rainy day” class. It is filled with in- 
genious suggestions for making sets of men 
und so on for all sorts of games out of 
pasteboard boxes, buttons, spools and wire. 
Making the games is as much fun, if not 
more, than playing them. 

The Boy’s Book of Mechanical Models, 
by W. B. Stout, directs to more compli- 
ented constructions, but these also demand 
enly a few tools and such bits of board and 
odds and ends as are to be found in almost 
any house. Think of making a phonograph 
and an X ray machine from bits of board 
rescued from the kindlings! 

Two new volumes in a popular series 
are When Mother Lets Us Draw and 
When Mother Lets Us Carpenter. The 
explanation of perspective, composition, 
and other art terms in the first are simple 
and enlightening with attractive suggestions 
for subjects. The book on hammer and 








THE BEST OF THE NEW BOOKS 





H. G. Wells’ New Novel—Now 70th Thousand 


MR. BRITLING SEES IT THROUGH 


** The Great Novel’’ 


“A great work 
Advertiscr. “Remarkable; 


so far published concerning the war.” 


a searching analysis of humanity’s soul.”—Boston 
not only Mr. Wells’ best book, but the best book 
—Chicago Tribune. 


$1.50 





The New Illustrated [icasefield 
SALT WATER POEMS 
AND BALLADS 


A book of wonder and delight by the 
foremost living poet, illustrated by one 
of England’s leading marine artists, 
Charles Pears. 

With colored illustrations, $2.00 


John Masefield’s Magnificent Story 


GALLIPOLI 


. also ready now. It’s “a splendid tale 
f_ bravery splendidly told—a ee 
ents: Illustrated, $1.2 


Edgar Lee Masters’ Remarkable 
Book 


SPOON RIVER 
ANTHOLOGY 


The new illustrated edition with new 
poems. Now _ illustrated by Oliver Her- 
ford. Mr. Herford’s pictures are as 


unique and powerful as the unusual 
poems they illustrate. 
Cloth, $2.00. Leather, $2.5¢ 


Mr. Masters’ Volume of New Poems 


THE GREAT VALLEY 


The St. Louis Mirror in 

review calls it, “a book o 
color and music.” 

Cloth, $1.50. Leather, $1.75 


is now ready. 
an early 
passion, 


Ida Tarbell’s New Book 
NEW IDEALS IN 
BUSINESS 


An amazing story, written out of per- 
sonal contact with the rew spirit now 
manifest in all large enterprises. $1.50 


Stephen Graham’s New Book 
THROUGH RUSSIAN 
CENTRAL ASIA 


“Stephen Graham has done more than 
axy other man to interpret the soul o 
Russia to the Western world.’”"—N. Y. 
Times. Illustrated, $2.25 





Jane Addams’ New Book 
THE LONG ROAD OF 
WOMAN’S MEMORY 


A book of wide interest enriched by 
numerous anecdotes and storics drawn 
from the author’s long and varied ex- 
perience. $1.25 


A HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By Charles Villiers Stanford and 

Cecil Forsythe 

A complete history of music from the 

earliest times to the present day in a 

concise and readable form. 
Illustrated, $2.00 


New Books for Young Readers 


AMATEUR CIRCUS 
LIFE 


By Ernest Balch 


Around the cireus idea the author 
builds up a very interesting and practi- 
cal system of physical training. JIl., $1.50 


Charles G. D. Roberts’ New Book 


SECRET TRAILS 


Exciting animal stories and tales of 
the great out-of-doors by the foremost 
writer in this field. Illustrated, $1.35 


PILOT 


By H. Plunket Greene 
A roguish dog is the real hero of the 
book but there are other stories about 
fairies, boys and girls and fishing. 

Colored illustrations, 


POLLY TROTTER, 
PATRIOT 


By Alden A. Knipe and Emily B. 
Knipe 


$2.00 


As striking a story for girls as “The 
Maid of ’76” by the same authors. $7.25 
Cornelia Meigs’ New Book 
MASTER SIMON’S 
Every little reader who liked “The 
Kingdom of the Winding Road,” will en- 
joy this delicate romance. Col. ill., $1.25 











Rabindranath Tagore’s New Books 





THE HUNGRY STONES, AND OTHER STORIES 


“A book of strange, beautiful, widely-varying tales .. . 


all exquisite."—N, Y. Times 


Cloth, $1.35 and $1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00 


Ask at the bookstores for Tagore’s other new books 


Fruit Gathering 


Tagore’s new volume of poetry. Cloth, 
$1.25 and $1.50. Leather, $1.60 and $2.00 


Stray Birds 


A book containing the essence of Ta- 
gore’s philosophy. Illustrated, $1.50 





Send for our Xmas Catalogue. 


It will help you make up the Xmas list 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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Danger of Stomach Acidity 


and Fermentation 


By ARTHUR TRUE BUSWELL, M. D. 


If I were asked to sound 
a health warning that 
would be of the greatest 
possible benefit to man- 
kind, I should say em- 
phatically—“Beware of 
acid stomach.” For acid 
stomach is the cause of 
fermentation which, -bad 
enough in itself, is the 
forerunner of a hundred 
ills that sap the energy and vitality of its 
victims. I venture to say that ninety per 
cent of all sickness starts with acid stom- 
ach. 

Nature provides hydrochloric acid as 
one of the digestive fluids, but too much 
of this acid causes fermentation, hurries 
the food out of the stomach and carries 
the acid all through the body. As a con- 
sequence, poisons (toxins) are formed 
which are absorbed into the blood, caus- 
ing auto intoxication, nervousness, mental 
depression and countless ills of which this 
is but the beginning. 

Every one of the vital organs in time 
become affected—the heart, the liver, the 
kidneys, the intestines, the nerves and the 
brain all decline, for the stomach is the 
Power Plant of the body. Even the teeth 
are affected by acid stomach, for the gums 


recede and pyorrhoea will be the result. 

Stomach remedies only neutralize the acid 
because they are stronger than the acid. This 
ultimately ruins the lining of the stomach. The 
acid being neutralized is absorbed into the 
blood only to come back to the stomach in 
greater quantities at the next meal. 

How much more sensible would it be to attack 
this disorder at its source. Instead of attempt- 
ing to neutralize the acid after it has formed, w y 
not prevent it from forming in the first place? 

Superacidity is caused by wrong eating and 
the remedy must be found in the field of the 
cause—in eating correctly. 

The individual sufferer from indigestion, 
acidity, fermentation, gas and such disorders has 
not carried his experiments with food very far. 
If he had he could easily cure himself as 
Eugene Christian, the famous food scientist, has 
proved beyond all doubt. 

The reason which led Eugene Christian to take 
up the study of food in the first place was be- 
cause he himself, as a young man, was a great 
sufferer from stomach and intestinal trouble. 

So acute was his affliction that the best spe- 
cialists of the day, after everything within 
their power had failed, ve him up to die. 
Educated for a doctor himself, Christian could 
get no help from his brother physicians. 

Believing that wrong eating was the cause and 
that right eating was the only cure, he took up 
the study of foods and their relation to the 
human system. hat he learned not only re- 
stored his own health in a somaseanty short 
space of time, but has been the means of reliev- 
ing some 25,000 other men and women for whom 
he has prescribed with almost invariable success, 
even though most of them went to him as a last 
resort. P , 

Christian says that all stomach and intestinal 
disorders with their countless sympathetic ills— 
are caused by wrong selections and wrong com- 
binations of food and that right combinations of 
food will positively remove every stomach and 
intestinal disorder by removing its causes. 

No one would think of putting salt into an 
open wound, and yet we do worse than that 
when we keep putting irritating, acid-creating 





EvGEN® CHRISTIAN 





food combinations into our stomachs al- 
ready surcharged with acid. 

The word diet is one which has an un- 
pleasant sound—it makes us think of giv- 
ing up all the things we like for those we 
have no taste for. But Eugene Christian’s 
method is entirely different—instead of 
asking his patients to give up the things 
they enjoy, he prescribes menus which are 
twice as enjoyable as those to which the 
patient is accustomed. 

Christian believes in good foods deli- 
ciously cooked—the kind all of us like 
best and which may be obtained at any 
home store, hotel or restaurant. He says 
that most of the things we eat are all right 
—but that we don’t know how to combine 
or balance them. 

Often, one food good in itself, when 
combined with another equally good food, 
produces an acid reaction in the stomach; 
whereas either of the foods alone or eaten 
in combination with some other food 
would have been easily and perfectly di- 
gested. 

Unfortunately; each food we eat at a 
meal is not digested separately. Instead, 
all of the foods we combine at the same 
meal are mixed and digested together, 
Consequently, if we eat two or more ar- 
ticles at the same meal which don’t go 
well together, there is sure to be acidity, 
fermentation, gas and all kinds of digestive 
trouble. 

_ At Eugene Christian’s New York office there 
is a constant stream of men and women who go 
to him for treatment after having tried every- 
thing else and rarely are they disappointed in 
the outcome, Some of the results he has at- 
tained read like fairy tales. I know of a number 
of instances where his rich patrons have been so 
grateful for their restoration of health and 
energy that they have sent him checks for $500 
or $1,000 in addition to the amount of the bin 
when paying it. 

There have been so many inquiries from all 
parts of the United States from people seekin 
the benefit of Eugene Christian’s advice an 
whose cases he is unable to handle personally 
that he has written a course of little lessons 
which tells you exactly what to eat in order to 
overcome the ailment which is troubling you. 

These lessons, there are 24 of them, contain 
actual menus for breakfast, Tesstesn and din- 
ner, curative as well as corrective, covering all 
conditions of health and sickness, includin 
stomach acidity, constipation and all intestina 
disorders from infancy to old age and all oc- 
cupations, climates and seasons. They also tell 
you how to reduce and how to gain. 

With these lessons at hand it is just as though 
you were in personal contact with the great food 
specialist, because every possible point is so 
thoroughly covered and clearly explained that 
you can scarcely think of a question which isn’t 
answered, You can start eating the very things 
that will remove the causes of your disorder the 
day you receive the lessons and you will find 
that you secure results with the first meal. 

If you would like to examine these 24 Little 
Lessons in Corrective Eating simply write The 
Corrective Eating Society, Dept. 412, 460 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. It is not 
necessary to enclose any money with your re- 
quest. Merely ask them to send the lessons on 
five days’ trial with the understanding that you 
will either return them within that time or re- 
mit $3, the small fee asked. 


Please clip out and mail the following form instead of writing aletter, as this is a 
copy of the official blank adopted by the Society and will be honored at once. 





CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY 


Dept. “412, 460 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


You may send me prepaid a copy of Corrective Eating in 24 lessons. I will either remail them 


to you within five days after receipt or send you $3. 
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Address 
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nails is as clever, with workable designs 
and clear diagrams. 

How Boys and Girls Can Earn Money, 
by C. C. Bowsfield, emphasizes the “good 
ways” of beginning to earn. Many ideas 
fit the town youngster, but more are for 
the country dweller, both because health- 
ful tasks are more frequent and varied in 
the country and because Mr. Bowsfield is a 
specialist in country living. 

The editor of Hunting and Fishing, W. 
H. Miller, has written a Boy’s Book of 
Hunting and Fishing. This is introduced 
by Dan Beard and is a thoroly prac- 
tical book telling the kinds of tackle, of 
guns, of outfit necessary, and also possible 
to a boy of small purse. 


PUBLISHERS AND PRICES 


Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin Paul, by John 
Brownjohn. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1. 
Apauk, Caller of Buffalo, J. W. Sc . 
ton, Mifflin Company, $1.25. Arabian Nights, by 
Louis Rhead. Harper & Brothers, $1.50. Archer 


. Brown. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.20. . 
lly - y William Heyliger. 
lack Arrow, by R. 


Friends, by L. 
Co., $1.25. Clan of Mumes, by F. A. Waugh. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.50. Connie Morgan 
in Alaska, by J. B. Hendryx. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, $1.25. : 

Daddy Darwin’s Dovecote, by J. H. Ewing. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth, 40 cents; leather, 
80 cents. Don Strong of the Wolf Patrol, by 
William Heyliger. D. Appleton & Co., $1.25. 
Deeds of Doing and Daring, by W. A. Johnston. 
A. W. Wilde Company, $1.25. 

Elizabeth Fry, by L. E. Richards. D. Appleton 
& Co., $1.25. ; 
Full-Back, by Lawrence Perry. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, $1.25. 

Games and Parties for Children, by G. L. 
Davison. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1. 
Grizzly King, by J. O. Curwood. Doubleday, 
Page & Co., $1.25. 

Half-True Stories, by S. D. Kirkham. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co., $2. Hollow-Tree 
Nights and Days, by A. B. Paine. Harper & 
Brothers, $1.50. House of Delight, by G. C. 
Warner. Boston: The Pilgrim Press, $1. How 
Boys and Girls Can Earn Money, by C. C. Bows- 
field. Chicago: Forbes & Co., $1. 

Independence of Nan, by Nina Rhodes. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.20. Isabel Carleton’s 
Year, by Margaret ihmun. The Macmillan 
Company, $1.25. 

Jackanapes, by J. H. Ewing. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., cloth, 40 cents; leather, 80 cents. Jolly Book 
¢ } Craft, by P. Beard. F. A. Stokes & Co., 


Key to Betsy’s Heart, by S. M. Ives. The 
Macmillan Company, $1.25. King of the Golden 
River, by Ruskin. Ginn & Co., 25 cents. Know 
About Library. E. P. Dutton & Co., $2. 

Lance of Kanaka, by H. W. French. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1. Land of the Blue 
Flower, by F. H. Burnett, Moffat, Yard & Co., 
$1.25. La Salle, by L. S. Hasbrouck. The Mac- 
millan Company, 50 cents. Little White Fox and 
His Arctic Friends, by R. J. Snell. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 75 cents. Lure of the Black Hills, 
y D. Lange. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 


Master Simon’s Garden, by Cornelia Meigs. 
The Macmillan Company, $1.25. Monster Hunters, 
by F. Rolt-Wheeler. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard, $1.25. Mother Goose Children, by E. A. 
and M. F. Blaisdell. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 50 cents. Mother West Wind Why Stories, 
by F. W. Burgess. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 
$1. Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances, by J. H. 
Ewing. E. P.. Dutton & Co., cloth, 40 cents; 
leather, 80 cents. 

id Man Coyote, by F. W. Burgess. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 50 cents. Old Time Fairy 
Box, 8 vols. E. P. Dutton & Co., $1. Owlet 
Library. Picture Paster Publishing Company, $1. 

Peanut—Cub Reporter, by W. P. Eaton. Bos- 
ton: W. A. Wilde Company, $1. Phantastes, by 
G. MacDonald. E. P. Dutton & Co., cloth, 46 
cents; leather, 80 cents. Pilgrims of Today, by 
M. H. Wade. Boston: Little Brown & Company, 
$1. Pinocchio, by C. Collodi. Philadelphia: J. 
B. Lippincott, $1.25. Polly Trotter, Patriot, by 

. B. and A. A. Knipe. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25. Prickly Porky, F. W. Burgess. Bos- 





ton: Little, Brown & Co., 50 cents. Prudence 
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Says So, by Ethel Hueston. Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, $1.25. 

Ramona, - Helen Hunt. Boston: Little, Brown 
& Co., $1.3 

Sitnade’ ‘Pictures, by C. D. Chapman. F. A. 
Stokes & Co., $1. Sleeping Beauty and Other 
Tales, tr. by Sir A. Quiller-Couch. G. H. Doran 
Company, $5. Son of the Revolution, by E. 8S. 
Brooks. Boston: W. A. Wilde Company, 50 cents. 

for Sunday Telling, by C. 
: The Pilgrim Press, $1. Story of the 
United States, by M. L. Herdman. F. A. Stokes 
& Co., $2.50. 

Tales from the Old World and the New, by 
S. M. Collman. Cincinnati: Stewart & Kidd, 
$1.50. Tell Me a Hero Story, by Mary Stewart. 
F. H. Revell & Co., $1.25. Told by the Sand- 
man, by A. P. Walker. Harper & Brothers, 50 
cents. Top of the World Stories, tr. by E. and 
L. Poulsson. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 
$1. Truly Stories from the Surely Bible, comp. 
by M. Howard. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1. 
Twins, “Pro and Con,” _ 7 Winifred Arnold. 
F. H. Revell & Co., $1.2 

Unofficial Prefect, by 4 R. Dudley. Boston: 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, $1.25. 

Water Babies, by C. Kingsley. The Macmil- 
lan Company, $1.50. Way to Santa Claus House, 
by F. H. Burnett. Harper & Brothers, $1. 
When I Was a Boy in Russia, by V. Mokrievitch. 
Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 75 cents. 
When Mother Lets Us Carpenter, by G. E. 
Rich; When Mother Lets Us Draw, by E. R. 
Thayer. Moffat, Yard & Co., 75 cents each. Won- 
der Box, by Will Bradley. The Century Com- 
pany, $1. Wonder Tales Retold, by Katherine 
Pyle. Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $1.35. Worth 
bp People, by F. J. Gould. Harper & Brothers, 

cents. 


S. Bailey. 








PEBBLES 


After a while paper may be so scarce 
that shoe manufacturers can’t afford to use 
it in soles—Des Moines Register. 


; Gisthe--Bave you heard Brown’s latest 
joke? 

Dubbs—Yes, it’s rather worse than the 
other one he had.—Judge. 


America has contributed $28,000,000 to 
the people of war-stricken Europe, just to 
show them to what extent we are money- 
grubbing people—Dayton News. 


The Farmer—Say, don’t you see that 
sign “Private! No Fishing Allowed”? 
he Fisherman—I never read anything 
marked “Private.”—Brooklyn Eagle. 


The stories of the way those British 
“tanks” go over shell-craters and trenches 
will fill with envy the heart of every motor- 
ist who has tried to travel unimproved New 
England highways.—Boston Herald. 


Uncle Silas (visiting city relatives who 
use electrical appliances for cooking at the 
table) —“‘Well, I swan! You make fun of 
us for eatin’ in the kitchen. I don’t see as 
it makes much difference whether you eat, 
in te kitchen or cook in the dining room.” 
—Life. 


Newest of devices—one was exhibited re- 
ony at Atlantic City—is the pneumatic 

flag-pole. The flag attached to it waves with 
a permanent wave, an immortal flutter. 
Now for the automatic hand-clapper and 
the dictaphone-cheer.—F.. P. A. in the New 
York Tribune. 


A humane society secured a downtown 
show-window and filled it with attractive 
pictures of wild animals in their native 
haunts. A placard in the middle of the ex- 
hibit read: “We were skinned to provide 
women with fashionable furs.’ A man 
paused before the window and his harassed 
expression for a moment gave place to one 
of sympathy. “I know just how you feel, 
old tops,” he muttered. “So was I!"—San 
Francisco Argonaut. 


The reformer heard of a case which in- 
terested him more than the ordinary, so he 
sought out the reformed one and asked: 
“You stopped smoking because she asked 
you to?” “Yep.” “And you stopped drink- 
ing because she asked you to?’ “Yep. 
“And you stopped swearing because a 
asked you to?’ “Yep. ” “And you gave up 
your poker parties and went into refined, 
serious society for the same reason?” “Yep, 
yep.” “And yet you never married her!” 
“Well, you see, after I’d reformed like that 
I found I could do better.”—San Francisco 








Argonaut. 








By the author of ‘‘The Blind- 
ness of Virtue’ 


THE SINS OF THE 
CHILDREN 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


A vital novel of American 
family life, containing a big 
message for every parent. 

The difficult problem in- 
volved is handled very well 
and fathers will no doubt find 
much to think about in the 
story. The love story of big 
Peter and little Betty is a 
beautiful one.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 

Second printing 
352 pages. $1.40 net 














Big Timber 


By Bertrand W. Sinclair 


“The best out-of-doors story he ever ° 


"—N. Y. Herald. 
Sixth Printing. $1.35 net 


Chloe Malone 
By Fannie Heaslip Lea 


A charming love story of New Or- 
leans, with a captivating heroine who 
wanted to marry a millionaire. 

Chloe Malone is one of the most be- 
witching heroines of fiction —Philadel- 
phia Telegraph. 


Fifth Printing. 


wrote.’ 


$7.35 net 


The Worn Doorstep 
By Margaret Sherwood 
The irregular diary of an American girl whose lover died “somewhere in France.” 


“Occasionally, very, very occasionally, it happens that 
a book appears whose merits one would like to shout from the housetops, and 


The N. Y. Times says: 


such a book is this.” 


Sixth Printing. $1.25 net 


Duty and Other Irish Comedies 


By Seumas O’Brien 


Five one-act comedies, rich in Irish 
humor and philosophy, 


$1.25 net 


A Little Book of Friends 


By Harriet Prescott Spofford 


The personalities of such women as 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Gail Hamil- 
ton, Celia Thaxter, and many others. 


$17.25 net 


FRANK J. WILSTACH’S 
A DICTIONARY OF SIMILES 


The first book of its kind—17,000 similes from important writers of all 


languages. 
Cloth, $2.50 net. 


Half leather, $3.00 net 


The Kingdom of the Blind 
By E. Phillips Oppenheim 


Depicts the ceaseless struggle of the 
English War Office against the German 
Secret Service. 


Fifth Printing. $1.35 net 
Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings 
By Annie H. Donnell 


An irresistible novel of happiness, in 
which a quartette of children reach the 
heart of a staid, travel-worn woman. 


Illustrated by William Van Dresser. 
$7.00 net 


A New England Childhood 
By Margaret Fuller 


This is the story of the childhood 
and youth of Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, the poet. 


$1.50 net 


Heart Songs and Home Songs 
By Denis A. McCarthy 


A new collection of poems, many of 
them patriotic, by the author of “A 
Round of Rimes,” etc. 


$7.00 net 





Publishers 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 


Boston, Mass. 
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UNUSUAL GIFT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 








— The Princess Pocahontas f= : 


pase sens se 





~ By VIRGINIA WATSON 


This beautiful gift book tells the story 
of a high-spirited thirteen-year-old girl— 
= Pocahontas, daughter of the Virginia chief, 
= Powhatan. How John Smith and the Eng- 
lish came in ships that seemed like great 
z birds; how they suffered; how the Princess 
= Pocahontas befriended the strangers—this 
= makes a fascinating romance, full of ad- 
venture, yet true to the records left by 
Smith and others. Small octavo, boxed, 
with rich cover, decorations and nine illus- 
trations, in full color, by George Wharton 


Edwards, 
Price, $2.50 net 


Baldy of Nome 
By ESTHER BIRDSALL DARLING 


Baldy did not look like much of a dog when his little master, Ben, 
sold him to the lady who owned famous kennels of racing dogs in 
Nome, Alaska. But Ben’s faith in him was justified when he saved the 
lives of his mistress and Scotty Allan, the driver of the racing teams. 
Then came his chance on a racing team. Baldy made good, and his 
name is famous throughout Alaska. This story is practically all true, 
and Baldy is a real dog. Illustrated with photographs, and decorated 
by Hattie Longstreet. Large 12mo. 


Price, $1.75 net 
Little Mother 


By RUTH BROWN MacARTHUR 


Mrs. MacArthur’s little “Tannie,” who finds 
a shelter, but not a home, under the roof of 
a wealthy cousin, will soon be the friend of 
thousands of American children. She may 
be appreciated just as much by the grown-ups 
who read her story, smile at it, and wipe away 
a tear. “Tannie’s” rich nature cannot help 
winning the love of the reader, as it finally 
Mh won her cousin’s. Jacket in full color, color 

t frontispiece, and other illustrations by Emlen 
McConnell, Large I2mo, 


Price, $1.50 net 
At all Bookstores 
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Coal Chute 


Keeps the coal man from marring the sides of your home, Protects 












light to the basement. 
extra durable, has a heavy steel body—semi-steel door frame and boiler 
hopper. Every home should have one. 

and Park 


naces, etc, 
The Majestic Co., 


652 Erie St., Huntington, Ind. 
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flowers, lawn andshrubs. A glass door serves as a window, giving splendid 
It locks from the inside and is burglar- proof. 1. 
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TRAVEL AT HOME 


Travelers of this year have not 
often strayed beyond the United States. 
Mrs. Gerould went as far as Hawaii 
and brought back four delightful essays 
on those lovely islands. Of one, however, 
Molokai, the home of the lepers, she 
gives us much more than a skilfully 
worded description. It is a study most 
delicate and faithful, which, less wisely 
wrought, might well have been morbid, 
disgusting or hysterical. 

One does not commonly look for real 
thrillers in government reports, but 
hidden in a scientific quarto of 1875 
published by the Smithsonian Institute, 
someone discovered Major Powell’s 
diary, First Through the Grand Canyon. 
It is as exciting as a dime novel; there 
is a hairbreadth escape to every page 
and for sheer intrepidity, persistence 
and daring it will be hard to match 
this terse record of the three months’ 
journey down the Colorado River. Aside 
from the fine adventure story thus res- 
cued from oblivion, it is well that Major 
Powell and his gallant companions 
should, even after so many years, come 
into their own. 

Wild Life in the Rockies is a second 
volume of Lieutenant Ruxton’s “Adven- 
tures in Mexico.” In this book his jour- 
neyings begin at Chihuahua, going 
northward to Colorado, then a hunter’s 
paradise. The next spring he traveled 
by boat, stage coach and train to 
Chicago and New York and so back to 
England. All this was in ’46 and ’47 
and the description of Mexico, of the 
plains still full of buffalo, of the eastern 
states and, also, the analysis of the 
Mexican temperament and point of view 
make this reprint well worth while. 

One questions if Our Hispanic South- 
west and We Discover the Old 
Dominion should not come under 
a review of art books, since the draw- 
ings in wash and line of Ernest 
Peixotto and of Walter Hale deserve at- 
tention for themselves. Mr. Peixotto 
writes the text that accompanies his 
studies of the old Spanish and Indian 
buildings, and these essays, beginning 
with New Orleans and covering wan- 
derings in Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona and bringing to notice such 
wonderful and little known sights as 
San Xavier del Bac, without Tucson, 
and the vast bare church at Ancona, 
are as charming as the drawings and 
both make one eager to follow his trail 
among the Spanish missions. 

One gets. more of the Old Dominion 
from Mr. Hale’s delicate but clear line 
work than from Mrs. Hale’s lively 
but superficial pages. She writes 
about “we” rather than about what we 
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“discovered” but Toby, a most engaging 
personality, was along, adding not a 
little to the gaiety of the trip and the 
enjoyment of all properly constructed 
readers. 

After the north and the west, the 
east provides but tame reading, it must 
be confest, but Paul Wilstach has done 
an excellent piece of work in his care- 
ful history of Mount Vernon. It is a 
full and readable account of the estate, 
built from the family papers and it 
manages to make live the personality of 
Washington and the other members of 
the family to whom Mount Vernon was 
home. The book is well illustrated and 
should become an authority on the 
nation’s Mecca. 

Ex-Governor McCorkle’s compilation 
on White Sulphur Springs suddenly 
makes one realize that we have in 
our midst watering places with pic- 
turesque histories after the fashion of 
Tunbridge Wells. Charles Dudley War- 
ner’s pretty tale “Their Pilgrimage” is 
set at the Virginia resort and reprinted 
in this volume; several papers of the 
early part of the last century show 
that a century ago the South, at least, 
held this a favorite pleasure ground. 
The war swept over it, but it endured 
all the changes of the years and, escap- 
ing the fate of Ballston Spa and Sara- 
toga, is, in its second century, more 
popular than ever. 

The Old Seaport Towns of New 
England are sympathetically and gaily 
described by Hildegarde Hawthorne in 
an attractively printed volume with 
drawings of J. A. Seaford. Beginning 
with Portland of many memories, she 
wandered down the coast and round the 
corner to Newport, to New London 
and New Haven. It is a tempting 
itinerary. Does anyone in America take 
such by the way sight seeing journeys 
save the happy folk who write the 
holiday books? 

Theodore Dreiser and his friend the 
illustrator, Franklin Booth, took a 
motor trip from New York to Indiana, 
where both were born. A fat book is 
the result. One fancies it the sort of 
book an Englishman would find en- 
lightening for it sets down with un- 
adorned faithfulness the minutest de- 
tails of life and conversation as these 
are in the middle west. There are, along 
the way, some thoughtful questionings 
of what we are seeking and whither 


tending but we might have had these, | 


and verisimilitude of description, and 
yet omitted the incidental bad eggs in 
Rahway, or was it Harrisburg? It takes 
time to be short, but often it is worth 
while. Mr. Booth’s sketches are too few, 
however. 

Grown from some delightful maga- 
zine articles published years ago comes 
The New York of the Novelists, a handy 
bit of light erudition. Arthur Bartlett 
Maurice has gone beyond the New York 
of Curtis and Bunner and Hopkinson 
Smith and describes as well the city of 
Edith Wharton, of O. Henry, of Davis, 
of Edna Ferber and Chambers. Prob- 
ably long after many of the stories it 
mentions are wholly forgotten this book 
will be of interest and use to those who 
know and love the great town with 
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The Most Important Art 
and Gift Book of the Year 


Vanished Towers and 
Chimes of Flanders 


By GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS 
Illustrated by the Author 


The war has swept away in Belgium historic buildings 
and towers whose priceless pictures, sculpture, and chimes can- 
not be replaced. Mr. Edwards, a recognized expert, has pic- 
tured and described here the dearest of these lost treasures— 
those in Louvain, Malines, Ypres, Nieuport, etc. Never was a 
book more timely, seldom one so beautiful. 

The paper is specially made for the book. Of the illustra- 
tions twenty-two are in full color and nine in sepia monotone. 
A book that any collector or art-lover will prize. Size, 8 by 11 
inches, boxed. Price, $5.00 net. 


THE BOOK OF BOSTON 


By Robert Shackleton 


The Boston that only one who has lived there knows. Mr. 
Shackleton finds it “a very human city, with pleasantly piquant 
peculiarities.” Telling interestingly the things to be seen, he 
deals still more with that Boston which is “a state of mind’— 
its literary tradition and lecture habit, its ancestor worship, 
the “Boston Bag” and the “Sacred Cod”—and the things that 
make it a woman’s town. Price, $2.00 net. 


UNVISITED PLACES OF OLD EUROPE 
By Robert Shackleton 


Strange corners in the Europe that is passing—places sel- 
dom visited, but full of interest and charm—Liechtenstein, the 
Forest of Arden, Neutral Moresnet, Guernsey, the Scillys, 
sleepy Brenta, and many others. A unique book—a book of 
enthusiasms and a new viewpoint. Many sepia illustrations, and 
decorations by R. L. Boyer. 
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Price, $2.50 net. 
At all bookstores 
The Penn Publishing Company 
= Philadelphia 
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AUTOGRAPHS 


GOODSPEED’S BOOK SHOP, Boston, Mass. || ,pTc 
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YOU 


Hie DIRECT Hee bbe oe v2 
New 96 Page Catalogue sent on request Highest Quality, H bossed, wil our Own name. 
40 exclusive new designs. Send for vt mal and Fiiees. 


CARD CO., 542-1 So. Dearborn St., 


Chicago, Lil. 
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possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country. Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days, 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 G Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 






FOR OLD FALSE TEETH 















OR BROKEN JEWELRY show this standard high grade 

42 key fully visible ue writer 

SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver to your friends and le see 
jewelry (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), , heseintconcetn aay $100 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points, = pewriter, i t--4 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest isand other jist- 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


THE REMINISCENCES OF THE RIGHT HON. LORD 
O'BRIEN, LORD CHIEF JUSTICE OF IRELAND. 
Edited by His Daughter, Hon. GEORGINA 
O’BRIEN. With Portrait. 8vo. $2.50 net. 
[Just Ready 
Lord O’Brien has much to say of sport and 
of prominent figures in the social life of Dublin, 
but the main interest of the book lies in his 
professional recollections. “. . . being an 
honest and kindly gentleman and a good sports- 
man, he was popular even with his political 
opponents. He was something of a humorist 
himself as well as an admirer of humor in _oth- 
ers, This book of reminiscences which has been 
excellently edited by his daughter, is full of 
entertaining stories.”’—The Morning Post. 


AN IMPORTANT BIOGRAPHY BY 
BISHOP BRENT, 


A MASTER BUILDER. Being the Life and Letters of 

Henry Yates Satterlee, First Bishop of Washington. 

By the Rr. Rev. CHARLES H. BRENT, 
D. D., Bishop of the Philippine Islands. With 
16 full- -page Illustrations and Portraits. 8vo. 
$4.00 net. 

“It is in all respects a most satisfying work.” 
—N. Y. Tribune. 

“The book is a powerful presentation of 
Bishop Satterlee’s work in all of its marvellous 
breadth and variety, touching every aspect and 
interest of the Church in his time, and it is 
done with Bishop Brent’s accustomed pith, 
point, grace and lucidity.”"—The Churchman, 
CUBA, OLD AND NEW. 

By ALBERT G. ROBINSON, A. G. R., 

Author of “Cuba and the Intervention,” etc. 

With 22 full-page Illustrations from Original 

Photographs. Small 8vo. Cloth, ornamental. 

$1.75 net. 

“The author has studied Cuba twenty years 
as correspondent and visitor. The book will aid 
in an understanding of Cuba’s problems and of 
her relations to the United States. Historically, 
descriptively and industrially it abounds in 
well-presented information.”—Outlook. 


THE SPIRIT OF MAN. An Anthology in English and 
French from the Philosophers and Poets Made by the 
Poet Laureate in 1915, and Dedicated by Cracious Per- 
mission to His Majesty the King. 

Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. India Paper Edition, 

$2. oo net. Leather Edition, $2.50 net. 

“A unique anthology.’ ’—Daily Graphic. 

“As a whole the collection is as admirable 
as would be expected from the poet’s poet and 
the P me scholar who is now poet laureate.”— 

”, Sun. 

“The most beautiful small anthology that we 
have handled since the Golden Treasury first 
came our way; and in no selection of the kind 
since Palgrave’s have we found ‘notes’ at the 
close fuller of light and leading.”—Saturday 
Review. 


SONGS OF CHILDHOOD 
By WALTER DE LA MARE (Walter 
Ramal). With Frontispiece. New Edition, with 
Additional Poems, Fcap. 8vo. Gilt top. $0.75 
net. Leather, $1.25 net. 


THE CROWD IN PEACE AND WAR 

By Sir MARTIN CONWAY, Late Roscoe 

Professor of Art, Liverpool, Slade Professor 

of Art, Cambridge, President of the Alpine 

Club. Crown 8vo. $1.75 net. 

“The book is one of the most valuable issued 
in many months. The detail, always vital and 
never tedious, into which the author carries 
his analyses, the naturalness and vividness of 
his illustrations, and the epigrammatic style in 
which he writes, combine to hold the reader’s 
interest tense through all the 332 pages, giving 
to a condensed and serious psychological study 
much of the fascination of a romance.”—The 
Nation, N. Y. 


ARTI.TS AND THIN 

By LOUIS Wik TAM FLACCUS, Assistant 

Professor of Philosophy in the University of 

Pennsylvania. Crown 8vo. $1.25 net. 

These essays are studies in the border-line 
relations of art and philosophy. They discuss 
the personalities, methods, and art theories of 
Rodin, Maeterlinck, Wagner, Tolstoy, Hegel, 
and Nietzsche, and trace a few of the varia- 
tions of the problem: Is the Artist a Thinker, 
and the Thinker an Artist? 

fresh and original, the literary 
manner is distinguished, and the collection of 
essays an auspicious promise of notable future 
achievement.”—N. Y. Nation. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF INDUSTRIAL ENTERPRISES. 
With Special Reference to Factory Practice. 
EDWARD D. JONES, Ph. D., Professor 
Commerce and Industry in the U niversity 
of Michigan, Author of “Economic Crises,” 
he Business Administrator: His Models in 
War, Statecraft, and Science,” etc. Crown 
8vo. $2.00 net. [Just Ready 
The author’s object has been to present in 
systematic review the methods of the general 
executive in qgqoutns a business of manufac- 
turing type. resent standard American prac- 


tice is the theme. 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. NEW YORK 


its extraordinary ugliness and its sur- 
passing beauty, as well as to visitors 
in its crowded and disordered streets. 


Hawaii, by K. F. Gerould. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1.50. First Through the Grand Canyon, 
by J. W. Powell. Wild Life in the Rockies, 
by G. F. Ruxton. Outing Publishing Co. $1 each 
Our Hispanic Southwest, by Ernest Peixotto. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. We Discover 
the Old Dominion, by L. C. and W. Hale. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. Mount Vernon, by Paul 
Wilstach. Doubleday, Page & Co. $2. White 
Sulphur Springs, by W. A. MacCorkle. Neale 
Publishing Co. $5. Old Seaport Towns of New 
England, by Hildegarde Hawthorne. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $2.50. A Hoosier Holiday, by 
Theodore Dreiser. John Lane Company. $3. 
New York of the Novelists, by A. B. Maurice. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $2. 


TRAVEL ABROAD 


Travel abroad nowadays is like to 
take the distinctly reminiscent form, 
and as such appear William Elliott 
Griffis’ chapters on Bonnie Scotland 
and What We Owe Her. It is too much 
to ask for anything really novel on this 
storied land, but here is an admiring 
tribute, and written under such attrac- 
tive chapter headings as Heather and 
Highland Costume. Dundee the Gift of 
God, The Outpost Isles. All the other 
recent books on sight seeing or adven- 
ture deal with the other side of the 
globe and few enough of these there are. 

An uncommonly vivid piece of de- 
scriptive writing is Mary Ninde Game- 
well’s Gateway to China. This is 
Shanghai, “the quaintest little republic 
in the world.” It has a polyglot muni- 
cipal council elected by popular vote, 
there are courts of three different 
European nations, and six foreign post 
offices. There are schools and missions 
with all sorts of methods mixt up to- 
gether. Altogether Shanghai as Mrs. 
Gamewell draws it is one of the most 
unexpected spots on the earth, queer 
even for China. 

An Irish Woman in China records 
the ordinary daily life of a nurse and 
a doctor’s wife, Mrs. de Burg Daly, 
whose home for twenty years was in 
Ningpo and New Chwang. It is an in- 
formal story, dealing little with the 
great political events of those years 
altho the spirit of the Russians 
and of the Japanese as she knew 
them, and adventures in the Boxer up- 
rising are part of her story. A wise 
addition to the handy Wayfarer’s Li- 
brary is that classic by Isabella Bird 
Bishop, Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. It 
is rare to find a book of travel that has 
vitality to carry it beyond a first edi- 
tion, but now and then appears an 
“Eothan” or a “Farthest North” or 
this series of letters written forty years 
ago. Mrs. Bishop was the first foreign 
woman to visit many districts of Japan. 
She traveled alone and set down sym- 
pathetically, faithfully and _ vividly 
sights and experiences, many of which 
travelers of today will hardly meet. 

Two valuable additions to the litera- 
ture of exploration are With Scott, the 
Silver Lining, and The Last Voyage of 
the Karluk. Griffith Taylor was one of 
the geologists on Scott’s tragic last voy- 
age. He was back in Australia when 
the fate of Scott and his compan- 
ions was learned, and his story concerns 
the earlier days of the expedition and 
the explorations of his own section 
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Price $1.00 net, postpaid 
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4 SUPREME BOOKS $1 


By Dr. Delmer Eugene Croft 


A .OMPLETE COURSE IN EFFICIENCY. 
Over 250,000 copies sold 


SUPREME PERSONALITY, A WORRY CURE, 
with Thought Waves, Codes, 25 cents. 
SUPREME MIRACLES, A SELF BUILDER, 
with Mental Induction Method, 25 cents. 
SUPREME SELF-COMMAND, HUMOR THAT 
INS, Oratory, Teaching, Selling, Business, 25 cents. 
SUPREME LOVE THRILLS. Price $1. 
A beautiful gift book bound in flexible leatherette, let- 
tered in gold. It solves Love, Marriage, Divorce prob- 
lems, These four books contain thirty-eight concise 
lectures teaching you how to win a brilliant, magnetic 
personality, health, position, success, 


ALL FOUR BOOKS POSTPAID FOR $i 
Address: Dr. CROFT, New Haven, Conn. 
Bronze Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, 550 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 














TWO IMPORTANT 
BIOGRAPHIES 


ad . 

Cicero By Hannis Tayler 
Author of “The Origin and Growth of 
the English Constitution,” “‘The Origin 
and Growth of the American Constitu- 
tion,” etc. 

This account of Cicero’s life and times 
should appeal with peculiar force to the 
American people, embodying as it does 
a record of conditions so nearly iden- 
tical with our own. Indeed, no reader 
can fail to be impressed by the close 
resemblance between Roman public life 
as it was in Cicero’s time and American 
public life as it is today. Illustrated by 
retroductions of old and rare prints. 

8vo. $3.50. 


Ella Flagg Young and a natt- 


Century of the Chicago Public Schools. 
By John T. McManis 


“Born the daughter of a mechanic, her 
early years a continual struggle for 
means of livelihood, Mrs. Young rose by 
sheer force of character and ability to 
the highest rank in her profession, and 
remains today after retirement from it a 
national figure in our educational system, 
the upholder of its highest standards and 
the protagonist of its progressive spirit.” 
—Boston Herald, Illustrated, t2mo. $1.25. 
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scientific information the book is mainly 
the story of a great adventure and the 
record of fine comradeship and of dis- 
comfort and danger gaily endured. The 
story of Stefanson’s flag ship and of 
the final rescue of the survivors of the 
company is told by her master, Captain 
Bartlett, and set down by Ralph T. 
Hale. Between them they have certainly 
made one of the finest stories of life 
in the arctic regions ever published. The 
details of the daily routine, the daily 
forethought and the daily heroism are 
vividly described and many matters 
such as “how you hunt pemmican,” 
usually left to the imagination of the 
ignorant reader, are made clear. It is 
a swift, modestly told tale of heroic 
adventure, as attractive for young- 
sters as for the grown ups to whom 
it is addrest. 


Bonnie Scotland, by W. E. Griffis. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. $1.25. Gateway to China, 
by M. N. Gamewell. F. H. Revell & Co. 
$1.50. An Irish Woman in China, by Mrs. de 
Burg Daly. F. A. Stokes Company. $3.50. 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by I. B. Bishop. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 40 cents. With Scott, by 
Griffith Taylor. Dodd, Mead & Co. $2.50. The 


Last Voyage of the Karluk, by R. A. Bartlett 
= i? Hale. Boston, Small, Maynard & 
oO. $2.50. 


A FEW ART BOOKS 


The most serious contribution from 
the illustrators this year is Joseph 
Pennell’s pictures of the Wonder of 
Work. These etchings and lithographs 
are from the work of many years and 
are of varied excellence, some slight, 
many forceful and original. The idea 
behind them is well set forth in the 
artist’s introductory essay and in the 
dedication to Meunier. But they speak 
for themselves. The scenes are from 
the world over and of great variety. 
There is a sense of vastness in the 
shadowy interior of the Krupp works; 
of terror in the blackness of the Char- 
leroi furnaces; picturesqueness in the 
smoke and the white pillars of Leeds; 
a curious mixture of romance and 
reality in the bay of Baie; and in 
the American scenes, of Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, the far west, the expression 
of immense power and energy held in 
leash. The series is a contribution to 
social history as well as a gathering of 
sincere drawings. 
~ Despite its vari-colored and highly 
calendered paper, the collection of illus- 
trations in Shakespeare in Pictorial Art 
are of unexpected interest and sugges- 
tiveness. The artists began at Shake- 
speare’s plays in 1665 and have been at 
them ever since, so that this series is 
in its way a review of the history of 
illustration. There is wide variety, 
from the Watteau-like cuts by Grave- 
lot in 1752 past the pre-Raphaelites 
whose romantic paintings illustrate 
themselves rather than Shakespeare; to 
the inimitable Lear’s Fool by Gillet 
and Spurrien’s real Touchstone. Here 
are Sargeant’s terrible Terry as Lady 
Macbeth; Abbey’s beautiful Viola and 
the Duke; Corot’s three witches; and 
Sir John Gilbert’s humorous title 
pages. 

Several years ago was published, in 
two folio volumes, a most interesting 
study of English domestic architec- 
ture, “Homes of England.” This is now 
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Books 





RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 





By Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 


From thedays of Washington Irving to the present—insights into the lives and careers of 


notable men and women of six decades. 


CLOUD AND SILVER: 


Illustrated. 
Essays 


$3.50 
ByE.V.Lucas 





Delighting and engaging talks upon many intimat ate subjects done with grace and 


charm. A perfect gift. 


EDMUND DULAC’S FAIRY BOOK 


$1.25 





Edmund Dulac has selected and collected into this volume Fairy Tales of the Allied 
Nations and illustrated them by twenty color pictures in his inimitable fashion— 


with fresh sympathy and understanding. 


FIBBLE, D.D.! 


Not a Biography 





Illustrated in color. 


Quarto. $3.00 


By Irvin S. Cobb 


If you want to cheer up—if you want to cheer a friend—get this highly entertain- 


ing and humorous book. 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg. 


2 





The prince of wanderers discovers to you London up-to-date. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HATED MAN 


Illustrated in color. 
$2.00 





AND THEN SOME 


Authored by the illustrator. 
and illustrated in Flagg’s very best style. 


'y James Montgomery Flagg 


A book bubbling with humor and friendly satire 


$1.25 


BOY OF MY HEART: A True Book 





The book of a mother’s love for her boy. 


So genuinely true 


and convincing that it 


might easily be the story of your boy and your love—exquisitely translating an_ex- 


perience to you. 


THE WANDERING DOG 





$1.25 
By Marshall Saunders 


— . . 
The author of ‘Beautiful Joe’””—that classic of dog stories—has repeated her charm in 


his new book—one that delights everyone who is friendly to a dog. 


Illustrated. $1.50 





THE LATEST FICTION 





Arnold Bennett 


THE LION’S SHARE 
A delightful poem novel in Bennett’s 
most engaging m $1.50 


Richard Sion 


A CILDED VANITY 


A clever happy novel by the author of 
“The Dop Doctor’ (One Braver Thing). 


$1.40 
E. V. Lucas 


THE VERMILION BOX 
The interesting confidences of a London 
letter-box—woven into a novel of rare 
charm and humor. $1.35 


J. D. Beresford 


THESE LYNNEKERS 
A great big novel that belongs in every 
representative library. $1.50 














Irvin S. Cobb 


LOCAL COLOR 
Stories of varying types of folk in these 
United States. $1.35 


Will Levington Comfort 


THE LAST DITCH 
The romance and adventure of two women 
and a man who face the great verities 
of life at the last stand. $1.35 


“‘Sapper”’ 


MEN,*WOMEN AND CUNS 
This officer went to war as a soldier and 
returned famous as the writer of the 
best descriptive stories of the war yet 
written. $1.25 


Hugh Walpole 


THE DARK FOREST 


Accounted one of the few great novels 
of the year. $1.35 














THE NEW BOOKS YOU SHOULD KNOW 
q Under the above title we have printed a descriptive 


list of our books of 1916. 


Among the authors 


whose latest books are included are: 


ARNOLD BENNETT 
IRVIN S. COBB 

HUGH WALPOLE 

A. McLANE HAMILTON 
J. D. BERESFORD 

















J.MONTGOMERY FLAGG 
MRS. BELLOC LOWNDES 
WILL L. COMFORT 

E. F. BENSON 

CAROLYN WEZLS, Etc. 

















You would be interested in a careful review of this 


catalog—-whether for the making of your own library 
or in selecting a gift for a friend. Free on request. 





GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 
38 WEST 32d STREET, NEW YORK 


Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 











The World in 


Reconstruction 


An Important Announcement 


HE world we knew three years ago is not the world we know today. Out 

of the titanic conflict of nations and the crash and smoke of battle have 

come conditions hitherto undreamed of. Huge problems beset the fighting 
nations of Europe and deeply concern America, their big brother nation overseas. 
America has been brought to realize, as never before, how much her life depends 
on that of every other nation in the world. America has prospered amazingly 
by the war. America in due time must suffer because of the war, despite the 
fact that nearly all the rest of the world will be her financial debtor. 








How shall the resulting problems be solved? How shall the new conditions 
be met? How shall stricken Europe go on living when the killing stops and 
she quits dying? 


How will her struggle back to peace and life affect us here? How shall we 
adjust our industries and our trade to meet the new conditions? 


America has no more vital questions to be answered than these—and The 
Independent has no better work than to help illuminate the world’s uncertain 
path during 1917. That is what gives added importance to this announcement 
of “The World in Reconstruction,” a series of articles for the year to come 
by distinguished writers who will point out what the Great War has done to the 
World and how the resulting problems may be solved. 





MR. WELLS MR. PERKINS CHANCELLOR JORDAN 












































JUDGE GARY EX-PRESIDENT TAFT ADMIRAL PEARY 


As the World Lives On 


By H. G. WELLS, Author of “The War of the Worlds,” “Mr. Britling 
Sees It Through,” etc. 


The Remade Map of the World 


By Admiral ROBERT E. PEARY, Discoverer of the North Pole 


Back from Bankruptcy 


By ELBERT H. GARY, Chairman of the United States Steel Corporation 


Restoring the Human Wastage 
By DAVID STARR JORDAN, Chancellor of Leland Stanford University 


Trading Among the Nations 


By GEORGE W. PERKINS, Formerly of J. P. Morgan & Co. 


The Federation of the World 


By WILLIAM HOWARD TAFT, Former President of the United States 


BUSINESS EFFICIENCY IN AMERICA 


Efficiency is the watchword of the hour. Never before has the necessity 
for individual, business and national efficiency for the United States been so 
apparent or so real. The Independent announces a twelve months’ campaign 
for Business Efficiency in America to be conducted during 1917 by The Inde- 
pendent and the National Institute of Efficiency. This program will embrace 
twelve articles on Human Efficiency by Edward Earle Purinton, twelve edito- 
rials on Masters of Efficiency and twelve articles on broad aspects of Business 
Efficiency by members of the National Institute of Efficiency. 
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This and seven other colonial home designs included in our Homebuilders Book. 


INDIVIDUALITY 


in woodwork as well as general design 
is the thing you strive for when plan- 
ning your new home. 


That perplexing question, “which wood?” for 
the library, hall or bedroom is best answered 
in the use of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Our homebuilders book will give you 
the “why of it” in every detail while our 
samples and book of finishing directions 
attractively illustrated, will supply the 
“how of it.” We'll send them free. 
Write today. Architects should have 
our Manual—sent on request. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is Trade Marked and sold 
by dealers. Yours can supply it. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 


512 Bank of Commerce Building 
Little Rock, Arkansas 









































Now is the time to replenish your 

Sketching Outfit. 

Fasels, Camp Stools, Umbrellas, 

Canvas, Academy Boards, Colors, 

Brushes, etc. 

The Beginner’s Box, as illustrated, 

$1.75. Full line of boxes of Oil, 

Water Color and China Painting, 

Pastel and Crayon Drawing. 
Catalogue sent on request 


F.W. DEVOE & C.T. RAYNOLDS CO. 


101 Fulton Street, New York 











followed by a single volume on Twenty- 
five Great French Houses, from the re- 
ligious fortress of Mont St. Michel and 
the robber palace of Pierrefonds to the 
smiling and peaceful Cheverny. There 
are not many topics that lend them- 
selves to the impressive folio treat- 
ment, but the stately and romantic 
French palaces are among these, and 
the splendid page, the open type, the 
broad margins, the host of full page 
plates and the greater host of cuts of 
details make this study by F. A. Cook 
a thoroly delightful and valuable work 
on the Chateaux. 

A great work on a little known topic 
is in two beautifully made folios on 
Rajput Art by Ananda Coomaraswamy, 
the text in one, the plates in the other. 
To most people this is an unknown 
world, a rich, marvellous, mystical 
world, where every line and tint and 
figure is of mysterious import. Here one 
gets the Hindoo view of life, and his 
whole philosophy, for art to him was 
not fancy, but the symbolic representa- 
tion of the mysteries of life and death 
and the hereafter as he translates 
them. 

Another folio of real interest is the 
translation of Jens Thiis’s essays on 
Leonardo da Vinci and the Florentine 
Year of Leonardo and Verrochio. Here 
with a study of Leonardo’s contempo- 
raries, one finds over 200 reproduc- 
tions of his paintings, his small draw- 
ings and pages of the marvellous sketch 
book which are not easy to come at, and 
which in their variety and casualness 
of subject make Leonardo a vivid per- 
sonality. 

Paul Gsell had the happy thought, 
knowing that to get Rodin to write a 
book was impossible, of gaining his con- 
sent to the setting down of a series of 
their conversations. Thus was Auguste 
Rodin, Art, built up and is now trans- 
lated by Mrs. Romilly Fedden. It is an 
informal presentation of the sculptor’s 
theories illustrated by over a hundred 
photographs from his works. A little 
stiff in manner at times, as copied con- 
versation is like to be, there is a pleas- 
ant inclusiveness won by this method, 
and moreover it makes a real person 
out of the master. 

Professor Hamlin’s History of Orna- 
ment, Ancient and Medieval, was writ- 
ten primarily for students to whom its 
material has been often altogether in- 
accessible, and always difficult to come 
at. But while learned, and for the tech- 
nical student, it is immensely interest- 
ing to anyone interested in art. It con- 
cerns itself with the meaning and the 
gradual development of decorative de- 
tails, the forms peculiar to each land 
and in these traces the influence of 
neighboring races on one another’s art. 
Turning the pages of this work shows 
one at once how much the mere on- 
looker is missing by his lack of com- 
prehension of the genesis and intent of 
the conventionalized flowers and ani- 
mals and geometric patterns that meet 
the careless eye on facade and wall and 
pavement, while for the designer such 
knowledge is imperative if absurdities 
are to be escaped. 

Dr. Kunz has written the story of 
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16 Ivory and the Elephant in Art, in Ar- 
‘ chaeology and in Science. The first part 
ty- of the book treats the purely esthetic LIPPINCOTT @oov k 4 f 
re- side, the second of the elephant him- 0 0 or 
ind self and the physical characteristics 4 
the and preparation of ivory. Ch St g C¢ 
ere Beginning with prehistoric and an- tl ma eer 
m- cient carved ivories, Dr. Kunz has 
at- traced ivory working, down thru the 
tic ages, and has given to his readers some- FOR THE DISCRIMINATING 
ind thing far more substantial and inter- RINGS Net, $6.00 
the esting than merely hurried glances at By George F. Kunz, Ph.D., author of “The 
age medieval and modern carvings, orien- Curious Lore of Precious Stones,” “The Magic 
of tal work, vegetable and imitation ivory, of Jewels and Charms,” contains about 250 
2 narwhal’ horns, walrus tusks, the so- || FOR SALE ag Act J ilustrations,1¢ tells the story and romance 
. F 2 very- 
ork called “whales’ teeth,” and the scrim- BOOKSTORES thing you may wish to know about rings 13 
: shaw work done by American sailors. here. Handsome gift binding, boxed. 
pic Like all Dr. Kunz’s books, the volume . 
on is superbly illustrated, and is a stand- ~ohastaaagpecninmndlincs oe as ar a 
ny, ard. 
er. The Wonder of Work, by Joseph Pennell WONDER OF WORK 
wn Philadelphia. J..B. Lippincott & Co. $2. THE 1916 HOLIDAY GIFT Fifty-two reproductions of Pennell’s re 
Shakespeare in Pictorial Art, by M. C. Sal- markable drawings of giant bridges skyscrap- 
cal yey in ae Sey Rg Begg ae BOOK ers, railway stations, etc. There is an inspir- 
~ Scribner's Sons sis, Rajput? Painting, ye BETTY AT ing introduction to each picture. Net, $2.00 
it 
his Press. Sal, Leonardo Da Vines by Jens This, | | FORT BLIZZARD WINTER JOURNEYS 
Boston. Small, Maynard & Co. $12. Auguste By Molly Elliot Seawell. This IN THE SOUTH 
vas Rodin, Art, by Paul Gsell. Boston, Small, May- sequel to the famous “Betty’s 
ta- nard & Co. $3. History of Ornament, by A. Virginia Christmas” is a By John Martin Hammond makes the golf- 
atl D. F. Hamlin. The Century Company $3. straightaway army 1} +t er, the automobilist and the tripper of every 
1 Ivory and the Elephant, by G. F. Kunz. & y F mye mor, ort begin mediate 0 
tes Doubleday, Page & Co. presented in a delightfully * gin immediately to pack his grip for 
ts yooneciesedbinie: dainty itt book style. There {86 Kingloms of wonder south of Mason, and 
: . . . > » Cc ro 
the GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ted nga eee Talay Oy your arm chair the fun, the beauty and the 
on Tho to be a wise critic of pictures one somely bound in a sealed packet. pnw of the Southern pleasure trails. 64 
ine need not be a painter, it is to the et, $1.50 ustrations. Net, $3.50 
ere working architect, witness Vitruvius, FOR BOYS AND GIRLS PRACTICAL BOOK 
po- Palladio, Severy, George Street, that AESOP’S FABLES OF EARLY AMERICAN 
uc- builder and archeologist must go to ARTS AND CRAFTS Net, $6.00 
.w- school if they would interpret Roman, Illustrated by’ F. Opper , ‘ 

- : sree There are 100 uproariously By Harold D. Eberlein and Abbot McClure 
tch Renaissance and Spanish building. funny pictures (3 in color) by with its 250 illustrations will delight and in- 
ind Sir Thomas Graham Jackson has the famous cartoonist. This is struct all lovers of old pewter, silver, wood, 
ess had a long and honorable career in his the — that will delight the needlework, glass, etc., ete., of early Ameri- 
er- profession and he crowns his days with whole family. Net, $1.50 cans. The professional or amateur collector 

= 7 will find it a treasure. Artistically bound. 
what is perhaps the best book in Eng- RACKHAWM’S THE Boxed. 
ht, lish on its topic, Gothic Architecture in ALLIES’ BOOK 
B 2 France, England and Italy. — SoS ae PRACTICAL BOOK 
ape" It is not hard to solve the apparent trated the best fairy stories of OF ARCHITECTURE 
of paradox and make out why, when the the allied countries. Some are B 4. B myn bow orth > Masel F ott fee 
a ton yp ~y often oe re — a we ny way bal Bingen architect. It is not a technical work but at 
and parti pris and unintelligence, the ers. A truly beautiful edition the same time describes the various styles and 
an working architect should speak both that will delight every child. furnishes practical information covering the 
* wisely and nobly of all the great un- Net, $1.75 whole subject. About 225 a $6.00 
rec perished past. It is his good fortune to oe 
ttle draw so constantly, not for decoration Paveccus " se $1.25 PARES Bu ———— 
is : i i wit ict y George rnap 8 ustra- 
: “ only, but for essential structure, on that in Poe by Maria L. Kick, — tions of parks all over the world which will 
a goodly heritage that he is not able to inspire every one, but more especially land- 
od, think himself very much wiser than his ROBINSON CRUSOE seape architects and Park Commissioners, to 
son fathers; and it is his happy necessity, By Daniel Defoe with 8 pic. Work for beauty in the open places of our 
that, dealing as he must with the prim- tures in color by Willems. cities. It is practical. Net, $6.00 
na- sas . inocchio, the classic Italian 
ie ary qualities of matter these essential oie cer of Gee Sa ae TRAINING FOR THE STAGE i 
ri problems impose on him gravity, sin- pet, and the Adventures of ‘ Net, $1.25 
its cerity and uprightness of mind. This is Crusoe are splendid additions to ye Autor Hornblow, Editor of the Thea- 
in- the temper of these two volumes, the the Stories All Children Love tre Magazine. 
me complement of an earlier one on Byzan- —. ben os e = LOS TRAINING FOR’ THE 
ch- tine and Romanesque, and the outcome ee eee eee ppnclhty NEWSPAPER TRADE Net, $1.25 
2st- of long study that circled especially A NEW TRAIL BLAZER By Don C. Seitz, Bus. Mgr. New York 
on- about the Adriatic and included not WITH SAM HOUSTON World 
the merely the sketching of ruins but the IN TEXAS Two volumes of great sone by ee ety for 
de- repairing of structures. We owe the By Edwin L. Sabin is full of  inienes ang ally illustrated. © entering these 
and preservation of precious morsels to Sir patriotism and adventure and ree ; 
4 Thomas Jackson. ey in story a the “-~ OPEN THAT DOOR! 
art. Everywhere his English training has of Texas against Mexico. Fully By R. Sturgis Ingersoll. A book to give to 
WSs d hi aap & illustrated. Net, $1.25 your friends who do not fully appreciate the 
— is eyes to the significance of 1 pleasure and profit in books. Net $1.00 
on- moldings, a matter less important to BLACKBEARD’S eer ” 
coe the French architects, like Viollet-le- ISLAND Net, $125 NIGHTS 
= Duc, and his professional preoccu- By R.S. Holland. A new Boy By Mrs. Pennell with 16 illustrations of 
ini- pation has led him to seek explana- Scout adventure in search for unique interest; the most absorbing volume 
eet tion and inte tation in th diti the gold of Blackbeard the of reminiscences of the famous artists and 
and b rpretation in we con itions pirate in the Islands off the authors in Rome and Venice in the Aésthetic 
ws of material and form. In the little book coast of South Carolina. Fully Eighties and Paris and London in the Fight- 
Nes on “Reason in Architecture” he had illustrated. ing Nineties. Net, $3.00 
pushed this bias to the point apparently 
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Santa Claus Suggests 
Parker Safety-Sealed Fountain Pens 















TO FILL 
Simply press 
4 the Button 





































No. 14—See 
description below 


For Christmas—what bet- 
ter gift than a Parker Pp 
Safety-Sealed—the high- 
est developed fountain 


pen in the world. 


For the business man or SELF: 


woman—students—schol- 
ars—travelers—for the boys at the front 
and abroad—for Milady’s desk or purse—there 
is no gift more appropriate or person- 
al, a daily reminder of your thought- 
fulness and good judgment. 


Fills itself in two seconds by 
merely pressing a conceal- 





See 
description below 


The only pen in the world 
with no holes in the wall 
for ink to escape on the 
hands,clothing, fine linens, 
dainty purses. Carried in 
any position—it can’t leak 
—it’s SAFETY-SEALED. 
In case of accident to filling mechanism 
it automatically changes from a self-filler to 
anon self-filler. Not put out of come 
mission as would be the old style 
hole-in-the-wall type. 

Parker Pen Company 
239 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 























ed, safety-sealed button. N.Y. Retail Store, Woolworth Bldg. 
See your Parker Deal- cli) Initials or mon- 
, i ogram on foun- 
er’s special holiday a ae 


display of Parker 
Pens in Xmas 
boxes. All sizes, 


distinctiveness 
to the gift. 






_——. ed wy lllustrated 

No. 14— Sterling No. 70--Collap- 
ver, $5. arat ‘ ; e $12.50. Unique, 

gold, same, $6. Ring . 0 P 

for chain attachment. tr “ver ; Beautiful Cap and 

No. 20—Bakelite Transpar- 

ent barrel, $3.50. 

Emblem Pen—Various orders, 

18 k. $6, solid gold $10. 

No. 214%4—Two gold bands, $3.50. 


PENS 


barrel cov 
18k. gold plate. 
No. 24—No. 4 gold point, 
$4.00. 
No. 23 %4--$3. No.20--$2. 50. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 
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largest and most 
attractive assortment 
we have ever offered 


Here is a Christmas gift that is really useful—one that is in 
big demand. ‘Thousands of business men, shoppers and 
people in all walks of life are using them and many more 
are going to select them this year as Christmas gilts. 


THE ROBINSON REMINDER 


No more lost memoranda. The pages are couponed, 
Put each note on a separate coupon and tear it out when it 
ceases to be of value. The pads are inclosed in a handsome 
leather case. Large size, 3% x 7 in., 6coupons to the page. 
with pocket for special papers and one extra filler, $1.00. 
New fillers 90c per doz. 

Vest Pocket Size, 3 in. x 5 in., four coupons to the page, with one extra 
filler—75c, with 6 extra fillers—$1.00, New fillers—700o per doz. 

Ladies’ Shopping List—2%{ x 334—3 coupons to the page, with extra 
pad and pencil—$1.00. New fillers—60e per dozen. 

Name in gold on cover—25c extra, 

Besides these regular styles we are introducing several new ones, 
especially for the Christmas trade. 

GenuineSeal, large size $2.50 Vest Pocket size...... $2.00 
Calf Finish, ye po a 2. 
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The temperatuve in the home can be kept ex- 
actly as desired both day and night, and the 
amily set free from all worry and attention to 
drafts and dampers if the heating plant is 
controlled by 


TAsINNMEAPOLI$” 
HEAT REGULATOR 


Simple in operation; automatic in action; 
relieves one of many steps—a marvel of 
convenience. Insures safety and saves fuel. 
Used with any kind of heating plant—hot 
water, hot air, steam, vapor or vacuum, 
The standard for 31 years. Sold by the 
heating trade everywhere under a positive 
guarantee of satisfaction. 


Write us for booklet 














Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. guluatingae te ee 
2775 Fourth Avenue South Minneapolis, Minn. Robinson Manufacturing Co., Dept. D., Westfield, Mass. 





of denying the spiritual or emotional 
factor in the genesis of Gothic form, 
forgetful that, like a sacrament, art has 
both the outward visible form and also 
the inward spiritual grace, that both 
co-exist in a preéstablished harmony 
and neither can withdraw without ruin- 
ing the whole. But here, being rather 
historically minded than controversially, 
he is content to analyze and explain 
and praise not unworthily nor yet ful- 
somely, but with discrimination and in- 
sight, and adding his own drawings in 
lieu of photographs, he makes a work 
invaluable alike to the student of art 
and to the professional architect mainly 
concerned with questions of construc- 
tion. 


Gothic Architecture in France, England and 
Italy, by Sir Thomas Graham Jackson. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 2 vols. $14.50. 


THE REAL FRANCE 

Entirely superfluous is Elizabeth 
Shepley Sergeant’s prefatory excuse for 
publishing her French Perspectives 
during war period. These delightfully 
informing sketches of French bour- 
geois character and domestic scenes 
would be welcome at any time. Take the 
Ravignacs and their conviction that 
American life is a perpetual picnic, 
Marie-Constance, the little milliner, 
who, in spite of her hard existence, 
stoutly maintains that romance is 
truth, Mlle. Marcelle, the tireless work- 
er in the cause of woman suffrage, and 
many others, including a glimpse of the 
intellectuals, all charmingly and faith- 
fully drawn with the skill of an accom- 
plished artist. Toward the close the 


with| author foreshadows the inevitable com- 


ing of war in the return of militant 
patriotism, which gripped even those 
who had previously been among its 
strongest opponents. 


French Perspectives, by E. S. Sergeant. 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. $1.25. 


FRANCE AND ENGLAND 

It is exceedingly interesting to com- 
pare A Woman’s Diary of the War, by 
S. Macnaughton and A Frenchwoman’s 
Notes on the War, by Claire de Pratz. 
Both books treat of the first months of 
the war, and each woman is profoundly 
impressed by the rebirth of the soul of 
her nation, the splendid spirit of unity, 
the forgetfulness of political and class 
distinctions. Miss Macnaughton went to 
Belgium with the British Red Cross. 
She tells of her experiences there and 
of the effect of the war on her country- 
men at the front and at home. Her book 
is personal and vivid but of less dis- 
tinction and value than that of Mlle. 
de Pratz, which is a ren. rkably able 
delineation of the spirit of France. 

Mile. de Pratz was in a Breton vil- 
lage during the mobilization, later in 
Paris. She describes with enthusiasm 
and with skilful pen the response of 
the French to their country’s call; 
their eagerness for La Revanche; their, 
to a foreigner, unexpected depth and 
seriousness. She writes with special ad- 
miration of the women of France, their 
adaptability in filling the places of the 
men. 


A Woman’s Diary of the War, by S. Mac- 
naughton. $1. A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the 


























War, by Claire de Pratz. $1.50. 
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FOREIGN FRAGMENTS =e 


‘ideas se 22 | AN SHOPPING LIST of SELECTED GIFT BOOKS 


Netherlands wallowed in gold; from 150,- 
TEAR THIS PAGE OUT AND TAKE IT TO THE STORE WITH YOU 










somennernenninie 


000,000 gulden, the Treasury’s yellow metal 
reserve rose to nearly 600,000,000. But soon 
the country found itself between the devil 
and the deep sea, i. e., between the clutches 
of Germany and the fangs of England, and 
the flow of gold graduaily ceased. 

The Dutch Colonial Army, at present 
fully mobilized, consists of 200.000 men, of 
whom about 50,000 are Dutchmen. 


A polyglot Chinaman, Mr. Sung Tsung- 
Fan, is twenty-three years old. He 
occupied until recently an _ editorial 
position on La Tribune of Geneva, being at 
the same time correspondent of Le Bonnet 
Rouge, of Paris. Besides his Chinese mother 
tongue, he speaks Japanese, English, 
Vrench, Italian and German. Born in 
Shanghai, he was sent to Tokio at the age 
ot seventeen to complete there his educa- 
tion. After a four years’ study at the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, he obtained there the 
M. A. degree. In Florence he studied paint- 
ing. 

Owing to the lack of British competition 
east of the Suez Canal, Japan dominates, 
at present, the coal market along the coasts 
ot the Pacific and Indian Oceans. 


The same lack of foreign competition 
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The Mary Frances Story-Instruction Books by Jane Eayre Fryer 


The Mary Frances Garden Book The Mary Frances Sewing Book 
Actually teaches children in a delightful The “Thimble People’ come to life and 
way how to grow their favorite flowers teach Mary Frances all the different 
and vegetables. Instills a love of all nature. stitches and how to make many kinds of 
Illustrated. $1.50 net clothes. Illustrated. $1.50 net 


The Mary Frances Housekeeper The Mary Frances Cook Book 


Mary Frances learns to become a_ good Aunty Rolling Pin, Mr. Toaster Man and 
housekeeper under the guidance of her other Kitchen Folk show Mary Frances 
little friends of the household. how to prepare simple meals. 


Illustrated. $1.50 net Illustrated, $1.20 net = 


The Mary Frances First Aid Book 


By the story method it teaches children what do in case of accident or illness. 
Illustrated. $1.00 net 











Stories to Tell the Children The World’s Sweetest Story 


Hurlbut’s Story of the Bible Hurlbut’s Story of Jesus 3 
By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurtsvt, D.D.| By Rev. Jesse Lyman Hurtsut, D.D. = 








favorably influences the machine industry ; The complete story from Genesis to Reve- Equally attractive to children and_ their 
" lation told in language that interests both elders. A most appealing account of the 
Japan is now flooding the markets of ae s46 sane, Waseca toe a ost én tae 
strals * j D n dec de- oO our, =e 
ay age age tres mata prone nominations. Illustrated, $1.50 . * Illustrated. $1.50 net = 
tile machines. = 
. . 7 > ’ = 
Japan’s consumption of steel and indus- A Treasure for the Over 200 Titles to 2 
try has enormously risen thru the ammuni- Country Dweller A Dainty Gift Choose From : 
tion orders received from Russia and the 


Successful Farming , . 
By Frank D. GARDNER Little Children 
A thoroughly practical hand- of the the price of cloth books, con- 
vook explaining the latest taining the best works of the 
methods in all branches of 


( C best authors in handy, pocket 
farming for all sections of Luxembourg form. Ask for complete list = 
the country. : 


of titles. Jllustrated, 
Illustrated. $3.00 net By Hersert ADAMS 75 cents per volume = 


To Interest All Modern Graseus — = 
iiaiads A Rene’ chee, 0 Superb Romantic History 


Notable Women of History | i® how, tie chiléren | Story of the Tower ofLondon — 


of Paris reflect the 


other Allies. It now reaches 1,200,000,000 
tons, of which 300,000,000 satisfy the do- 
mestic consumption. China and Corea main- 
ly furnish the raw product. 

Of the fifty new steamers added to the 
Japanese-American transit in 1915, twenty- 
two are newly built and fifteen of Japanese 
make. 

“It was Chancellor Caprivi, successor of 
Bismarck, who first made the ‘German 
Bay’ really free by acquiring Helgoland, 
ope of those rocky nests wherefrom Eng- 


Winston’s Handy Classics =~ 


Flexible leather bindings at 




















land spread her polyparms over the seas!” By Wus J. Appotr noble spirit of France. By René FE RANCIS E 
From an address by Dr. W. von Bissing. A real contribution to the A large, beautiful book, il- = 
professor of history at the University ot advancement of woman, and | Illustrated. 50 cents net eager with 20 paenpgen. 
Munich, president of the Munich Academy an appropriate gift. Size 10 x 12% inches. 

of Sciences. Illustrated. $2.40 $5.00 net 





Jews are today fighting each other in all 
the armies of L[urope. Russia alone has 


Two New Books for Thoughtful Readers on Important National Problems 
over 350,000 Jewish soldiers ; Austria-Hun- 





gury over 50,000; Rumania over 20,000. In Poverty and Riches Fore-Armed! 
brief, a total of about 500,000. ; By Scotr Nearinc, Ph.D. By Caprain GRANVILLE ForTESCUE 
” Since 1718, when King Charles XII of Presents a plan to abolish poverty, sup-| Describes the military systems of the 
Sweden practically committed suicide, no ported by an array of facts and arguments world’s chief nations, and presents a plan : 
ruler has ever died on the battlefield. that are sure to arouse interest and dis-| for the adequate defense of the United = 
Thirty years ago France's relations with cussion. Illustrated. $1.00 net States. $1.00 net = 
Iingland and Italy being of a rather pre- , : . = 
carious nature, Lefebvre de Behaine was For Home Travellers Best and Latest The Old Favorite : 
sent, February 15, 1887, by the French -3 
Government (cabinet René Goblet) to French Canada and the Auction Under Lorna Doone = 
Frince Hohenlohe, German Chancellor, of- St. Lawrence he L £1915 By R. D. Brackmore 
fering a Franco-German alliance! By J. Caste Hopkins the Laws 0 A sumptuous gift edition of S 
It may not be out of order just now to prgth anions ie eg oa By Mitton C. Worx o. Saas eve geprepeiate z 
nee ae nee . fal 7 am 7. a. at ad a S « *TS t 5 mm. = 
remember the visit Emperor William paid, quisitely printed and bound. Contains the new two volumes, with 51 photo- = 
some years ago, to the American fleet, sent Illustrated with 25  photo- rules and a full ex- gravures. Beautifully deco- = 
on its famous round trip by President gravures. $3.00 planation. $1.00 net rated cloth binding. $5.00 = 
Roosevelt. The Admiral and his officers ad- = 














mired the enormous interest the Emperor 
took in the mot minute details of the ma- 
chinery; but taey were genuinely shocked 
when he returned, this time accompanied 


Enduring Gifts that Breathe the Christmas Spirit = 


The International ClearNUtype International Bible Dictionary 





by a couple of his experts, who filled their > D: By Rev. F. N. PE o ) 

notebooks with their master’s and their - Teachers Bible No. 8170 : : id sonar det 

own observations. = Newest of the 6o0c International Bibles. Recommended by all denominations as the = 
x — = The one most likely to please everybody. best single-volume illustrated book of its = 
Very shortly after the beginning of the = New large, clear type, complete teacher’s] kind. Library buckram binding. = 

great war one noticed the departure of = helps. Overlapping leather covers. $2.25 $2.40 net : 

the animal world from the affected dis- 


tricts. The first to leave their native 
haunts were the boar, the badger, the roe- 
buck and the deer. Curiously enough, the 
hare, as if to give the lie to his bad repu- 
tation, remained in his burrow. The phea- 
sunt, heathcock and wild duck could not 
stand long the noise of the large Krupps 
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= These Books can be seen in good stores. If you don’t find them we will send them to y_ur 


bookseller, for free examination, or direct to you. 
and Skodas. Brother wolf, the German 


and Skodas, “Brother” wolf, the German THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GROWING OLD 
GRACEFULLY 


The key to health in old age is the prevention of 
bowel disorder. 

Constipation, which becomes more and more 
chronic with advancing years, frequently makes 
the burden of old age seem heavy indeed. Yet 
in most cases constipation can be entirely pre- 
vented by a little care in the matter of diet and 
by supplying in Nujol an efficient substitute for 
the mucus which exhausted nature no longer 
provides, 

Nujol is not a bowel stimulant. It acts asan in- 
ternal lubricant, softening the contents of the 
intestines and so promoting normal evacuations. 


Your druggist has Nujol. Avoid substitutes. Nujol is 
sold only in pint bottles bearing the Nujol trademark, 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(New Jersey) 


Bayonne New Jersey 





RATIONAL TREATMENT OF CONSTIPATION.” Write your name and address 
plainly below. Dept. 12 





Addrem.. 



























Your Christmas Present 








Turn to page 359 of the November twenty-seventh issue of The In- 
dependent and note the big features of the Christmas Number of 
The Countryside Magazine. Then, if you think you would enjoy a 
magazine of that type and if you are a subscriber to The Independ- 
ent, just drop a postal card to W. W. Ferrin, c/o The Independent, 
119 W. 4oth St., New York, and he will send you a copy free of all 
charges as your Christmas present from The Independent. 




















(finch, nightingale, lark) continue to build 
their nests in their habitual haunts, min- 
gling their song with that of the 42 and 75. 

The most disastrous effect of the war 
upon the world’s fauna concerns, however, 
the Auwrochs, whose two principal herds 
were kept in the forest of Bielovieja, be- 
tween Bielostock and Brest-Litovsk, and on 
the estate of Count Potocki, in Volhynia. 
In both places the war raged with great 
violence in 1914-15. Some of the animals 
died from hunger, others were struck by the 
German shells. Thus, an animal species 
which has been with us since the quatenary 
period, has been extinguished. 

The French Governor of Indo-China has 
lowered the reward for tiger killing to $4 
apiece. The happy hunter is, however, en- 
titled to the skin, worth about $15. 

The reconquest of enormous territories is 
now going on in spite of the war in 
Turkestan and the Caucasus. In the first 
of the two countries a canal of 140 kilo- 
meters in length, and a depth of seventeen 
to thirty meters, is being dug on the left 
bank of the Syr-Daria (the Iaxartes of the 
ancients), in order to irrigate the steppe 
of Goldnaya, stretching between the river 
and the Samarkand-Kokan Railroad. At 
the expense of $3,000,000, 49,000 hectares 
have been added to the 13,000 made cul- 
tivable at the end of the last century. Simi- 
lar work is done along the Caspian Sea, 
south of Baku. Here nearly 350,000 hee 
tares will be redeemed. 


The French Colonial Empire embraces 
about 10,000,000 square kilometers with a 
population of 50,000,000 : 10,000,000 Arabs 
and Berbers in North Africa; 15,000,000 
natives of Indo-China; 3,500,000 of vari- 
ous races in Madagascar; 20,000,000 to 
22,000,000 of negroes in West and Equa- 
torial Africa, ete. There are about 1,500,- 
000 whites ; 650,000 of French origin ; 260,- 
000 naturalized Frenchmen; 300,000 be- 
longing to various European nationalities, 
mainly Spaniards and Italians. 


C. I. Cid, of Quebec, has invented an 
apparatus which consists of an ordinary 
thermometer, plus three bells, an_ elec- 
trical lamp and a jet deau. It is 
installed in an apartment, let us say, 
with the temperature of 70°. The ther- 
mometer is set at 80°. If fire breaks out 
and the temperature of the room rises to 
80°, an electrical bell gives the first alarm, 
and the electrical lamp is lit to guide the 
tenant and firemen. If the heat of the room 
reaches 90°, a second alarm rings. Same 
procedure with 100°. The apparatus can 
be connected with some neighbor’s house 
or the fire station. At 140° the “sprinklers” 
begin their work over a maximum area of 
eight square feet. The bells ring and the 
water flows until the fire is put out and the 
temperature of the room becomes normal 
again. 


All of us know, of course, that, in gen- 
eral, man is larger than woman. But many 
will be surprized to learn that this male 
superiority dates from the very first day of 
man’s appearance on this world: The boy 
baby is one centimeter taller than the girl. 
We do not grow in regular succession. The 
body reaches its first full development at 
the age of 2 to 5 years; first period of 
growth, 6 to 8; second period of full de- 
velopment, 9 to 11; second period of 
growth, 12 to 16. Period of consolidation, 
17 to 25. The young girls reach their maxi- 
mum hight at the age of 18; man at 25. 
In certain races, the body continues to de- 
velop until the age of 30. 


The weight grows normally from birth 
to maturity and the maximum, in the ma- 
jority of cases, is reached long after the 
maximal life has been secured. With man: 
at the age of 40; with woman, about ten 
years later. From these dates on, the weight 
decreases. Certain sicknesses, however, 
cross this rule. We grow quicker in sum- 
mer than in winter. Children, generally 
speaking, grow less from September to 
January; more from February to June, 
reaching the maximum growth from June 
to August. The influence of the tempera- 
tvre is more accentuated in the northern 
climates. 
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More than one of our colored readers 
have written calling attention to the in- 
justice of the present administration 
toward the negro. We select for print 
the letter of the professor of the social 
sciences in Shaw University: 


The election is now over, but your final 
campaign editorial yet rings in my ears 
and brings to mind the eternal question 
which the American people are afraid to 
face squarely. 

Your comparative estimate of the per- 
sonal qualifications of the Democratic and 
Republican candidates pays President Wil- 
son a tribute that he surely does not de- 
serve. You characterize President Wilson 
as a man of broader human sympathy than 
Mr. Hughes. Obviously a new interpreta- 
tion is given the term sympathy, or you 
have pushed beyond the pale of humanity 
10,000,000 Americans. To come to the 
point, if sympathy is feeling with one’s 
fellows, sharing with them their fortunes 
and misfortunes, it has no abiding place 
in the breast of our President. When Mr. 
Wilson came into power he found a small 
number of negroes holding appointive of- 
fices in the Federal Government. These he 
ruthlessly removed without regard to merit. 
In more than one instance he did violence 
to the civil service rules that he might 
vent his spleen upon the negro. He set 
up a Jim Crow government at Washing- 
ton and left not a stone unturned to hu- 
miliate the negro, to make him feel that 
he is not a part of the body politic. The 
well nigh unparalleled progress of the 
negro since emancipation does not im- 
press Mr. Wilson. The cry for justice 
by a race struggling to surmount the bar- 
riers of prejudice imposed by the domi- 
nant race does not move him. The lynch- 
ing of negro women and children in the 
states whose electoral votes make possible 
the election of a Democratic President 
evokes from him not a word. How strange 
is the sympathy of Mr. Wilson! And 
stranger still he solemnly promised to be 
the President of all the people. 

Wa. S. TURNER 

Raleigh, North Carolina 








Our column of “Remarkable Re- 
marks” i 


is more widely quoted than any- 
thing else in the magazine, but it has 
been the cause of much perplexity to 
some of our readers. A Canadian bar- 
rister writes us as follows: 


In almost every issue of your publica- 
tion you publish a column styled ““Remark- 
able Remarks.” It is my firm opinion that 
these are selected by your office boy, al- 
tho I can scarcely credit even the office 
boy with such an entire lack of horse 
sense or humor. I should be very pleased 
if you would confirm my opinion in this 
regard, as this column has been a constant 
source of wonder—not to say annoyance— 
to me ever since The Independent has come 
under my notice. 

In the very remote event that they should 
be selected by anyone else, the only ex- 
planation I can think of is that you use 
the word “remarkable” in its widest sense 
and intend this column to include remarks 
which are striking for their perspicuity, 
humor or sanity, as well as those which 
are striking for their density, fatuity or 
idiocy. But why publish the latter? I can 
illustrate my meaning perhaps best by a 
— from your issue of the 9th. e 

rown Prince William Frederick is al- 
leged to have made a remarkable remark, 
to wit, “The common soldier is a human 























Make This 


Christmas Memorable 


You are searching for a gift this Christmas that will be of 
permanent value. You want it to stand out from the ruck— 
to carry the message of your personality—to be a tribute to 
the intelligence of its recipient. 


You need look no further than 


THE NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
SECOND EDITION 


To possess the New International is to have that grasp of affairs that 
distinguishes the successful man or woman. When you give the New 
International you are giving more than twenty-four beautiful volumes 
crammed full of vital facts on every subject. You are giving the oppor- 
tunity for a more abundant life. 


It is because of the possibilities that are behind the ownership of the New 
International that your gift will be gratefully remembered long after 
the others are forgotten. 


Business Men will go to it for that definite knowledge of events that are 
shaping the world today. 


Scholars and professional men everywhere will find this masterpiece of 
American scholarship a veritable necessity. 

Women of the family will find the New International provides the means 
for entering into the broader life that is their rightful inheritance. 


Children are indeed fortunate if they can have for their education so 
fascinating a background as the New International. 


Owing to Strikes and other unforeseen delays in publishing vols. 23 and 
24, we have decided to allow Christmas purchasers the benefit of 
present low introductory price. 


80,000 articles — (30,000 more than any other encyclopaedia) covering every sub- 
ject of human interest written in compact, understandable manner. Every sub- 
ject has a separate article—there is no searching through complicated indexes. 


Illustrations—that really illustrate in colors, and black 
and white, splendid portraits, reproductions of mastere 
pieces, etc. 


Bibliography —at the end of every important article 
there is a list of books on the subject for further 
reading, invaluable to the student. 


Thoroughly International in character and scope; 
treating more American and foreign subjects than 





are to be found in any other Encyclopaedia. 


War Articles—The New International is the 
only encyclopaedia written since the great war 
began. The causes and progress of the world 
struggle are analyzed and discussed by au- > 
thorities in a special 75-page article. 


Thin Paper—durable and easily handled. 
For school, college and library use a 
special binding of library buckram 

is provided. 


Mail the coupon today for descriptive 
booklet, specimen pages, maps, illus- 
trations, courses of Reading and 
Study, all of which we will gladly 
send you free of charge. But 
do it now before Christmas 


$7 
& 449 
2 4 New 
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Y/ 
7 
» 


&/ 


O'/ 
Co., Inc. 
Publishers 


Send me full infor- 
mation regarding your 
Second Edition of the 
New International En- 
cyclopaedia, with details 
of the special price, etc, 


aZ 
Ind. 
12-4-6 
Dodd, 
Mead & 
Fourth 


Avenue 
York City 
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Auto-Intoxication=asnd hier 


Sen A hazy feeling—-dullness—half headaches—inability to think— 
t for your these come from stupefaction, or  — paralyzation, of coat 
FREE brain by poisons generated by food waste, fermenting in your | 

I 


examination 





colon—the lower part of your digestivetract. This is called ‘‘auto-intoxication’’—that is, 
intoxication from poisons generated inside the body. 



















Indigestion and con- 
P are its symp It may lead to nervous exhaustion, high blood 
pressure, liver and kidney disord ni i lignant growths. 
Aclean colon, doing its work thoroughly and well, is easy to have, however. 
Dr. Kellogg tells you about this in his new book—"‘Colon Hygiene."’ 
It teaches natural methods only—diet, exercise, rest, sleep and regu- 
lation of working hours. No drugs. Following its teachings will give 
you permanent relief from indi i c ipation and their attend- 
ant ills. Thus you may regain bodily comfort and have a keen 
mind, renewed energy, a clear eye, and abiding health. Send ] 
the coupon fora FREE examination of this book. Over four 
hundred pages—many ill i t ially ad 
only $2. Get this book and rid yourself for alltime of the dan- 
gers of indi i ipation and auto-i ication, 


Eemne i SendOnly the Coupon—No Money | 
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, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 





rite your name, address, and business or 








312 Main St 
Send me “Colon Hygiene”’ all charges prepaid. 


I will return the book, or send you §2 within five 


days. (W 
occupation, in the margin. 
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Your first order for 50 Detrick Per- 
fecto Cigars at $2.50 brings you this 
metal made, Mahogany finished, 
handsome, durable _ cigar-keeping 
humidor. I am aor = as an ine 
ducement for you to y cigars~ 
its value prohibits pad ier ‘with any 
but the trial offer. 


Detrick’s 
Perfecto Cigars 


are of the finest possible ma ime 
pertes Sumatra wrapper, rich, even 

urning, hand made by experts. Di- 
rect from factory to a ny get 
the middleman’s profit. Cigars their 
equal, cost you 10c each at your 
jealers. 


My Proposition oF of 50 {0 Detrick 


Perfectos at $2.50, Lane F — 






preferred, and | will send with the 
cigars, the handsome, ae 
humidor as descri e, all 
charges prepaid. Sample these 


if you are not delighted with their 
quality. return the remaining ci- 
. gars and the humidor and we will 
willingly pay back your $2.50. 
You need 


EXACT SIZE, 


e 
for your money you have ever had—that to 
THE IDEAL 


get yer you to TRY THEM, I am giving you this 


re ie sae youthful concern—I have been 
in business thirty years and refer you to 





ocratic country, is quite inexcusable. 


Epwin B. Ross 
Vancouver, Canada 


as “remarkable” 


selves. 


tected nonsense in that column: 


King Constantine: 
have protected you in the past will pro- 





Tcherbakoffsky, holding aloft an ikon be- 
fore the regiment of which he was chap- 
lain, was plugged by three pagan bullets, 
fired by Japanese. S. WIcGINsS. 
New York 

Isn’t it important to know what sort 
of opinions the German Crown Prince 
and the Greek King hold, even tho we 
are not imprest by their brilliancy? 
Anyway the office boy can prove an alibi 
in these two cases, for they were picked 
out by the editor in chief. 








We really shall have to drop the 
word “first” out of our vocabulary, for 





any commercial agency for my financial re- 


and_ this 
Pesuciful Hum, sponsibility, F, DETRICK, Pres. 
moet appreciat- DETRICK CIGAR CO. 
th outfit, nt 127S.Ludlow St. Dayton, O, 
your friends 


On orders west of Rocky Mts,, add 50c exe 
a for delivery of humidor. 
Descriptive literature sent on request. 











whenever we use it we get into trouble. 
Here is an instance: 

Your article concerning “Electric Har- 
vesting,” in the issue of November 13, 
1916, was too sweeping. This is not the 
first electrically driven threshing machine 








The University of Chicago 


in addition to resident Ane "s 
HOME work, offers also instruc- Hy 


tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 
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in the United States, or even in the West. 
For the past three years, at least, F. C. 
Krotter Company, of Palisade, Nebraska, 
have owned and operated just such a ma- 
chine on their ranch in that vicinity, the 
power being drawn from their own plant. 


. H. PERSON 
Kearney, Nebraska 








The blunder of Donald Wilhelm writ- 
ing about “The Candidates in College” 
on October 16, in alluding to Woodrow 
Wilson as “son of a Methodist minis- 
ter,” was caught by a host of readers, 
but the president of San Antonio Fe- 
male College who corrects from per- 
sonal knowledge, has surely the right to 
the floor. We hope that mistake did not 
have any serious influence on the vot- 








COPY THIS SKETCH 
and let me see what you can do with it. Tlus- 
trators and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
$125.00 a week or more. My practical system 
of personal ind ms a lessons by mail will de- 
velop your taler 

Fifteen years’ — work for newspapers 
and magazines qualities me to teach you. Send 
me your sketch of President Wilson with 6c in 
stamps and 1 will send you @ test lesson plate, 
also collection of drawings showing possibili- 
tes for YOU. 


The Landon School gf Givstratine 
1403 Schofield Builaing, Cleveland, 
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American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2489 Chicago, U.S. A. 














ing either way: 

At Clarksville, Tennessee, in 1889 I was 
the pastor of Madison Street Methodist 
Church and Doctor Joseph R. Wilson _was 
Professor of Theology or Bible in the Pres- 
byterian University located in that city. 
Dr. Wilson and I were about as good 
friends as a distinguished and elderly Pres- 
byterian minister and a young and undis- 
tinguished Methodist preacher could well 
be. One morning I met Dr. Wilson on the 
street. He seemed to be in a good humor. 
He said, “I have come into a new experi- 
ence today.” I replied, “Doctor, it seems 
to be a pleasant new experience.” “It is,” 
said he. “Woodrow has heretofore been 
known as the son of Doctor Wilson. To- 


day I waked up to the fact that I am 
now known as the father of Woodrow 
Wilson.” - B. Harrison 





being as I am.” Now surely this is sheer 
drivel, and to be inserted in a paper mak- 
ing claims to sanity, published in a dem- 


Mr. Ross is a true Britisher. That is 
to say he sticks at a problem till he 
works it out. He states the case ex- 
actly when he surmises that our in- 
tent is “to include remarks which are 
striking for their perspicuity, humor 
or sanity, as well as those which are 
striking for their density, fatuity or 
idiocy.” We simply quote the remarks 
and leave it to our 
readers to divine into which category 
they fall. Often we do not know our- 


Here is another reader who has de- 


One of the “Remarkable Remarks” in 
The Independent of November 6 is this of 
“The holy ikons that 


tect you in the future.” What childish non- 
sense! During the Russia-Japan war, Pop 





Could You Fill His Shoes? 


Suppose a good job were open where 


you work, Could you fill it? Could 
you jump right in and make good? Or 
would the boss have to pass you up 
because you lacked training? 


Don't take chances on being promoted. If 
you want a job that pays good money, get 
ready for it. 

Pick out the job you want in the work you 
like best. Then start right now to get, through 
the International Correspondence Schools, the 

training that will prepare you to hold it. 

‘Thousands of men have advanced through 
I. C, S. training to the very jobs they wanted. 
What these men have done you cando. All 
the I. C. S. asks is the chance to help you. 
No matter where you live, the I. C. S. will 
come to you and train you in your spare time. 
The job you want is within your reach. 
C. S. training will win it for you. The 
thing to do now is to make your start. Here's 
the coupon—mark and mail it now. 

I. C.S., Box 4532, Scranton, Pa. 





INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


Box 4532, SCRANTON, PA. 


pastatn. without further obligation on t= 4 part. how 
can qualify forthe position before whic’ ark X. 


ELEOTRIOCAL ENGIN'NG ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting Window Trimming 
Electric Railways Show Card Writing 
Electric wees Lettering and Sign Paint’g 
Telephone Exp pr SA TY Na 
MEOHANIOAL ENGINNG DESIGNIN 
BOOKKEEPING 
Soneel phy and Typewrit’g 
Higher Accounting 
Railway Accounting 
Commercial Law 
GOOD ENGLISH 
Teachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 


OLWIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE Mini AND SUPT, 
Metal M 

| STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 





Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 






























Building Contractor AGRICULTURE 
Architectural Drafting POULTRY 
Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 
| Structural Engineering Navigation Spanish 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German 
Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING | |French 
SALESMANSHIP Mot’r Boat Ran’g| [Italian 

Name 

Present 

Occupation 

Street | 

and No. 

City. State. 








66 + © ”? 
Home-Making, the New Profession 
Is a 100-pp. ill. handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Sctence courses. For home-making, te: aegend 1 = ell-paid pol, 

ons. Home Economics, 529 W. St., Chicago, lll. 


There will be_a competitive scholarship awarded 
at Rosemary Hall, Greenwich, Conn., by the 
Heads of the school. This scholarship will be 
open February, 1917, examinations for which will 
be taken the last week in December. Candidates 
will send their names as soon as possible to the 
Secretary of the school to apply for the qualify- 
ing examinations, 











San Antonio, Texas 


names, faces,st 
Will eth: feu 
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Duratex stvrz-wear Shirts 


Our Leader, Combination B. 


Specializing on this famous bargain bor makes 
possible this offer of 3 Fine Duratex Shirts and 3 
Handsome Silk Ties sent postpaid on receipt of $3 
with name and address of 5 friends. Fine white 
percale shirts, assorted neat stripes of blue, black, 
and lavender. Ties are stylish wide end four-in- 
hands, one of each color. Shirts are popular coat 
style, cuffs attached, hand laundered and very fash- 
ionable. Sizes 14 to 17. Wonderful value, well 
worth a trial. Order today. 


Combinaton 7. 
$] AS The Casino Set 









Light 
Post- = 
Heavy 
Pai Weight 


6 Pairs Fine Hose and Handsome Silk Tie 


Speciai offer of six pairs of Fine Hosiery and a 
Handsome Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of 
$1.45 with the name and address of 5 friends. Re 
inforced at the heel and toe, in addition to their 
fine wearing qualities they have a fine appearance. 
The light-weight set is made of Mercerized Sea 
Island cotton, not too thin. The heavy set is 
made of a mixture of cotton and cashmere wool 
closely woven so as to be warm and protecting in 
cold weather. They are just the thing for those 
who don’t wear rubbers or who wear low shoes. 
izes 9 1-2 to 111-2. The tie is a stylish wide- 
end four-in-hand shape. 


$3 85 Combination 10. 


Post- he Hudson Bay Set 


Paid Union or Two-piece Suits 


——~ 








3 Fine Heavy Knit Underwear Suits 
and Fine Pair Hose 
Special offer of three Fine Suits of Heavy-knit Un- 
derwear and a pair of Fine Hose sent postpaid on 
receipt of $3.85 with name and address of 5 


friends. _Take your choice of union or two-piece 
suits. Fine ribbed, heavy knit and warm and 
rotecting for cold weather, they are soft, finely 
nit and will give excellent wear. Long sleeves 
and ankle lengths, finished Cuff at wrist and ankles 
with pearl buttons throughout. The two-piece suits 
have the double seat and union suits the closed 
crotch. Sizes 34 to 46. Note—We have a few 
of these seta in light weight at $2.35. 


bank draft with order. 





USEFUL XMAS GIFTS. 








SPECIAL WHOLESALE DISCOUNT 


collect, as we do not prepay wholesale orders. 


75 Combination 1. 
Post-. The Fifth Avenue Set 
Paid 






Stiff Full 
or soft range 
—_ sheeee 

lengths 


3 Extra Fine Shirts and Handsome Silk. Tie 


Special offer of three Extra Fine Duratex Shirts 
and Handsome Silk Tie sent postpaid on receipt of 
$3.75 with name and address of 5 friends. These 
shirts are better made, of better material; madras, 
mercerized or percale, whichever we have, assorted 
fashionable designs in neat stripes of blue, black, 
and lavender, popular coat style, stiff or soft cuffs 
attached as wanted, hand laundered and very styl- 
ish. Sizes 14 to 17 1-2. Sleeves short, long and 
medium. These fine shirts and the handsome silk 
tie will appeal to those accustomed to the best. 





$3.85 Combination 4. 


Post- The Adirondack Set 
Paid 


3 Fine Flannel Shirts and 2 Nice 
Colored Handkerchiefs 


Special offer of three Fine Flannel Outing Shirts 
and Two Nice Colored Handkerchiefs sent postpaid 
on receipt of $3.85 with name and address of 5 
friends. For fishing, hunting, camping and out- 
door wear these shirts of medium weight flan- 
nel are just the thing. Colors in the set are 
navy blue, tan and gray with turn-down collar. 
Sizes 14 to 17 


$145 


Post- 
Paid 





Combination 6. 
The Newport Set 


evenrtx © 


chavats 





3 Specially Handsome Silk Four-in-hands 
and Bow-tie 


Special offer of three Fine Stylish Silk Four-in- 
hands and Handsome Bow-tie sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.45 with the name and address of 5 
friends. The four-in-hands come in assorted de- 
signs in the stylish wide-end shape that slips 
easily and makes up in a handsome flowing tie 
that can be knotted in any collar. The colors are 
mainly navy blue, black, and lavender in very 
handsome designs. The bow-tie is the stylish 
pointed-end shape. 





Sent postpaid to any address on receipt of price and 
size. Money back if not pleased. 
six months or replaced free. 


Guaranteed to wear 


$5),00 Combination 2. 


Ney The Smart Set 





3 Handsome Silk Shirts and 
Handsome Silk Tie 


Special offer of three Handsome Silk Front or All- 
over Silk-mixture Shirts and Handsome Silk Tie 
sent postpaid on receipt of $5 with name ard 
address of 5 friends. These shirts are in neat 
stripe designs in assorted colors and handsome as 
shirts can be. Silk front sets are made with fine 
satin stripe silk or silk and linen for bosom and 
cuffs with the body and sleeves in a special silk- 
finished material, so you have the silk where you 
want it to show and the durability where it ts 
needed. The all-over silk-mixture set is made the 
same, except it is of the one material throughout. 
Sizes 14 to 17. Sleeves short, long and medium, 
Either set makes a choice Christmas gift. 





Combination 8. 
The Belfast Set 


$1.45 


Post- 
Paid 





A Dozen Fine Handkerchiefs and Silk 
Bow-tie 


Special offer of a dozen Fine White Hemstitched 
Handkerchiefs and a Handsome Silk Bow-tie sent 
postpaid on receipt of $1.45 with name and ad- 
dress of 5 friends. Packed soft-laundered finish 
in sanitary waxed envelopes ready to use, they 
are large white hemstitched handkerchiefs, sheer 
and fine. Just the kind a man wants. The tie is 
a stylish pointed-end silk bow. 





$33.65 Combination 11, 


Post- Lhe Waldorf Set 


Paid Percale or Flannel 





3 Fine Suits of Pajamas and Fine 
Handkerchief 


Special offer of three Fine Suits of Pajamas and 
a Fine White Handkerchief sent postpaid on re- 
ceipt of $3.65 with name and address of 5 friends. 
The percale set comes in assorted handsome neat 
stripes of blue, black, and lavender. Made in the 
latest style without collar and with silk frogs and 
pearl buttons. The flannel set is made of Cozy 
Comfort flannel in assorted pink and blue stripes 
on light colored grounds with military collars and 
finished with silk loops and pearl buttons. You 
will find them just the thing for cold nights, 
Sizes, small, medium and large. 


If your order amounts to $18 or more in one shipment you may deduct one-sixth 
(1-6) of the amount and we will ship 


the order complete, postage or expressage 


AVOID DELAY in shipment by sending Postoffice or Express money order or New York 


Address orders to Room 280, GOODELL & CO., DURATEX BUILDING, NEW YORK 


Largest business of its kind im the world. Highest bank references, also Dun’s, Bradstreet’s and this magazine. 
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YAMANAKA & CO. 
254 Fifth Ave., New York 
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GIFT SUGGESTIONS 
HOUSE DECORATION 


Table covers, piano covers, een 
lain and bronze vases and flower 
dishes, ornaments made in various 
Jade and stone, bird cages, aquari- 
ums, screens, prints and artistic toys. 


LAMPS 


Artistic and unique, guaranteed to 
meet your entire satisfaction, 








We shall give most careful attention in 
helping you make your selection. 























Save Your Steps 


Makes housework easier. The handy 
WHEEL TRAY sets full meal on table 
andclearsitin onetrip. Usefulin kitch- 
en, dining room, porch, Lustrous perma- 
nent finish. Two heavy oval trays, 
double capacity. 


$10 in Black 





$12 in White 
. Express prepaid. Booklet free 
NN 00) Tray Co., 439 W. Gist Pl., Chicazo 











ANDIRONS 


MARBLE, STONE and WOOD 
MANTELS 





Wm. H. Jackson Company 


2 West 47th Street New York City 














PROGRESS 


By 
John Chapman Hilder 


HE old order is rapidly chang- 

ing. And, as is quite common 

when old orders change, many 

people are benefited. The old 
order I have in mind is the unprofit- 
able habit of putting up one’s car for 
the winter. It is unprofitable because it 
is equivalent to taking interest-earning 
dollars out of the savings bank, or out 
of safe investments and keeping them, 
idle, in the old family sock. 

That a motor car is an investment 
no one will deny. It represents a con- 
siderable sum. You realize, when you 
buy a car, that you are tying up a 
goodly amount of cash in it, but you 
part with this money willingly enough 
because you know you will receive am- 
ple return in those peculiar joys that 
motors give their owners. 

When you buy a car you expect it to 
run pretty consistently. If a salesman 
said to you: “You understand, of 
course, that this machine will not work 
on Sundays and holidays,” or “this au- 
tomobile will run only in the morn- 
ings,” would you accept the statement 
calmly and buy the car? 

Not by a hatful. 

You would most probably invite that 
salesman to drive his car to the ocean 
and keep on driving. 

Yet. what difference is there between 
having a car that won’t run week-ends 
and putting your car in cold storage for 
four or five months—from the viewpoint 
of the return on your investment? 

In the words of all stump speakers, 
“I pause for a reply.” 

Even if yours is a touring car, there 
is no need to cheat yourself of over a 
third of its working power. For a very 
moderate sum it is possible to buy a de- 
tachable top which will turn it into a 
closed car in about fifteen minutes. And 
a most presentable closed car at that. 
If your mind boggles at the thought of 
a detachable top, put up the regular 
collapsible top, adjust the side curtains, 
buy a heavy overcoat, or a leather coat, 
fleece lined, or a robe or two and some 
woolen socks and gloves. Innumerable 
heaters are to be had at small cost— 
steering wheel heaters, heated foot 
rails, hot air registers, portable heat- 
ers and so on almost without end. 

The movement to promote year round 
motoring has been steadily growing 
with the increased facilities for its en- 
joyment. Manufacturers are making 
closed cars for year round sale in con- 
stantly augmented numbers and vari- 
eties. 

The most recent and popular develop- 
ment in the promotion of year round 
motoring is the convertible body—closed 

















WRITE FOR IT! 


J. M. Hanson-Bennett 
Magazine Agency 


the largest in the world—furnishes all 
Magazines and Newspapers at 

Possible and givesthe quickest, 
most accurate, and most reliable service. 


Save Magazine Money! 


Our 1917 Catalog (44 pages) lists more than 

3000 Periodicals and Club Offers. It’s a 
Money Saver and is Free to you for the 

asking. The name J. M. 

is the accepted stamp of rar 

end promptuess in the magazine fi 


Local Agents Wanted 


Send Us YOUR T 
Name and Address 


ADDRESS 


J.M. HANSON-BENNETT 


MAGAZINE AGENCY 
914 Brooks Building CHICAGO, ILL. 














BEST GAME PUBLISHED 


““A STUDY OF SHAKESPEARE” 


Could you answer 400 questions on_Shakes- 
peare’s plays? Test your knowledge. Price s0 
cents. The Shakespeare Club, Camden, Maine. 


TYPEWRITERS $10 
up. ALL makes, Completely re Five year 


guarantee. 














Christmas Gifts 


— not send a subscription of The Inde- 
ndent Magazine to each of your friends, 
instead of tramping from store to store 
through jostling crowds trying to secure 
appropriate gifts. 

We will send an attractive Christmas Card 
to each of your friends announcing the gift 
and your name as giver. 


The Independent, 119 W. 40th St., New York 
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in winter, open in summer. In all its 
forms it is an example of that ingenu- 
ity and practical inventiveness which 
has been one of the most potent factors 
in the spectacular growth of the entire 
automobile industry in America. 

Chief among the convertible bodies 
now in favor is the sedan, which is 
little but an enclosed touring car meant 
to be piloted by a member of the fam- 
ily. In some models the entire top, with 
windows, is a separate unit which fits 
neatly into the touring body. In others 
the top is permanent but the window 
sashes are removable. Both types have 
their advantages and their weaknesses. 
But both are good. Next come the con- 
vertible coupe, the coupelet, and the 
cabriolet—which are to the two and 
four passenger roadsters what the sedan 
is to the touring car. Choice among 
those types is merely a matter of taste 
and personal requirements. They are all 
splendid aids to year round motoring. 

A point worth mentioning is that you 
need not be deprived of the use of your 
car even if it should be two or three 
years old. There are detachable tops to 
fit almost anything on wheels, regard- 
less of vintage. 

The enjoyment of winter motoring 
rests largely on a moderate expendi- 
ture for accessories, coupled with a few 
commonsense precautions in operating 
the car. 


what effect cold weather has upon 

the car. The most obvious thing that 
comes to mind is that the water in the 
radiator may freeze and cause a break- 
age when the motor is started up again. 
Worse than that, if the water freezes 
it may freeze somewhere in a water- 
jacket, and when you start up again, 
and the engine gets hot, you are liable 
to have a waterjacket cracked. No mat- 
ter where the freeze may occur, it is 
pretty certain to cause a more or less 
serious leak. The best preventive for a 
frozen cooling system in the daytime 
—or rather when the car is not in the 
garage—is a ready-made radiator and 
hood cover. There are several makes on 
the market nowadays, one virtually the 
same as the rest. They are made to fit 
the hood and radiator shapes of nearly 
all American cars, and not alone do 
they cover the machine more thoroly, 
but they look many hundred per cent 
better than the old-time horse blanket, 
bear robe or newspaper. 

Covering the hood and radiator of a 
car that has been running and is stand- 
ing at the curb with the engine stopped 
is good practise because by keeping the 
engine warm it makes re-starting easy. 
It may be well to remind you, however, 
that when you leave your car at the 
curb with the engine running the radi- 
ator should not be covered. 

In winter it is even more important 
than in summer to give the storage bat- 
tery the care it needs. One of the easiest 
ways to save the battery is to help it 
by keeping the engine warm overnight, 
so that starting will be comparatively 
easy in the morning. During the win- 
ter you will probably run at lower 
speeds on the average than in summer. 


[wn us consider for a moment just 








MAZDA 


“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service’’ 


As the turbines draw from Niagara 
the energy that sets the motors whirl- 
ing—so MAZDA Service draws from 
the flood of new thoughts in light- 
ing, the ideas that help the lamp- 
makers make better lamps. 

































The Meaning of MAZDA—— 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
certain lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect 
and select scientific and eh information con- 
cerning p and d in the art of in- 

t lam uring and to distribute this 
information to the companies entitled to receive this 
Service. MAZDA Serviceis din the R 
Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
Schenectady, New York. The mark MAZDA can 
Pig only on lamps which meet the standards of 

DA Service. It is thus an assurance of — 

This trademark is the property of the General 
Company. 
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RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
THE GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 








SECURED oy FEE RETURNED. $10 cash and $5 monthly; 

PATENTS Actual search free. Send sketch or SMALL MISSOURI FARM no interest or taxes; 
oe A. page, 1916 Edition Pat- | highly productive land; close to three big markets; write for 

photographs and full information, MUNGER, C-132, New York 


George P. Kimmel, 222 ousahlis ‘blds., Washington, D.C, | Life Building, Kansas City, Mo, 


The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 

DELICIOUS 

DIGESTIBLE 
The powder dissolves in water. 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 








Needs: vn cnliea~Hewh it on hed. 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages, 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc, 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price, 
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What do won hire 


stenographers for? 


To produce finished letters. ; 
Then why don’t you let them do it! They cannot produce finished type 


writing if they are called away from their typewriters a couple of hours a 
day, answering the buzzer—to sit in on tedious, time-devouring, money-eat- 


ing sessions of shorthand dictation. 


Hence the generator will have less 
chance to keep the battery charged. And 
since the added darkness of winter 
forces you to burn your lamps longer 
each day, your battery really needs 
more charging than it does in spring 
and summer. If you don’t have much 
chance to run faster than from ten to 
fifteen miles an hour most of the time, 
help to generate current for your bat- 





f | tery by running the motor quite fast 
-— for short intervals while the car itself 
Z BB 2 is not running. Be careful, however, 


not to let the motor race. 

If you do not care to take this means 
of storing up energy, take the car to 
a battery service station and have the 
charging done there. Still another ex- 
pedient is to buy a home charging out- 
fit, which enables you to charge the 
battery by using current from the elec- 
-}tric light circuit. It is an inexpensive 
device. 

One of the reasons why it is impor- 
tant to watch your battery carefully in 
cold weather is that the chemical 
processes act more slowly at low tem- 
peratures than in summer heat. It is 
necessary to keep the distilled water in 
each cell at the proper level and you 


It is about time you decided you have had enough of the extravagance of —— Pec 4 oat ie en 
shorthand. It is high time you found out that there is no percentage in hav- f the ele pe Pp gr y 
ing your letters written twice, once in shorthand and once on the typewriter. . Whe th = - ~~ oo 

It certainly is time that you dictated to The Dictaphone and have your i ae See es Ce it is hard to 
letters written once, on the typewriter—and have more of them and better; | Start for two reasons: First, the mix- 


and at least a third less in cost. 


ture does not readily vaporize. Second, 


Dictate to The Dictaphone and that’s what will happen to your cor-|the oil between the pistons and the cy!- 


respondence. To say nothing of a convenience in dictating that wil 
amaze you. 
Sound like mere assertions? Well, make us prove them! 


1|inder walls is congealed with the re- 
sult that the pistons are more or less 
stuck and require abnormal effort on 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and arrange for a|the part of the starting motor—and 
demonstration on your own work. If you do not find that name in the book, | therefore the battery as well—in order 


write to 


ALGISTERED 
Dept. 115 L, Woolworth Bldg., New York 
Stores in the Principal Cities. Dealers Everywhere. 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


(This advertisement was dictated to The Dictaphone) 








to break them loose. 


When you step on the starter button 
TAE and spin the engine to no avail, stop 
spinning it when you find that the mo- 
tor does not respond within a reason- 
able space of time. If your motor does 
i, | bf 


not start the first time, get out and 
prime it, or wrap hot cloths around the 
carburetor. Spinning it the first time 
has broken the stuck cylinders loose. 
Warming the carburetor will make the 
mixture vaporize easily, and after that 
you should have no trouble. ~ 





Concentration Spells Success 


When rightly used, but when wrongly 
used is sure to bring failure 
Andrew Carnegie, Henry Ford, James J. Hill, John Wan- 
amaker, Theo, N. Vail and others whose names are 
synonyms for success in the business world, owe their 
“success to the Power of Concentration. ‘This power is 
the inherent possession of every life, but few persons 
ever learn to use it right. That is what makes BIG 
business for the few and little business for the many. 


“Concentration 7 4p Msnelesy 


By F. W. SEARS, M.P. (Master of Psychology) 
teaches how to develop and use the Power of Concentra- [| 
tion rightly. E 

The person who can concentrate rightly for what he 


wants, when and where he wants to—whether it is for 
money, health, love, increased business, a better job, po- 
litical power, social position, good memory or anything 
else he may desire—has at his command the greatest 
power in tha world, a power which, when he learns to 


nse it rightly, gives him the mastery of himself and his 
environment, and makes his body strong, healthy and 
vigorous, 

ou have this POWER and can learn to use it rightly 
by persistently applying the lessons taught in this book. 
No matter how many books you may have read, this book 
is different. You need to learn the lesson it teaches. 
Price 50 cents postpaid. One and two cent stamps accepted. 
Worth a thousand dollars. Money back if you want it. ‘a ‘ 

Make your father, mc'her, brother, sister, son, daughter or some one who " = 

is struggling to succeed, a Christmas present of this book. 


Centre Publishing Company, Suite 643, 110 W. 34th Street (at Broadway), New York 
NOTE—Dr. Sears lectares every Sunday at 11.15 A. M. im the Criterion Theatre, Broadway at 44th St. N. Y. City 






Keeping the engine warm overnight 
prevents the oil from congealing, re- 
lieves the starting motor and the bat- 
tery of much unnecessary strain and 
keeps the carburetor from getting so 
cold that the mixture condenses in the 
manifold, instead of vaporizing. 

It is advisable with most motors to 
use a lighter oil in winter than in sum- 
mer. The instruction book that came 
with your car probably advises you in 
detail on this point. 
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Ask the Motor Editor anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 

ent, 119 West 40th Street, N. Y. C. 
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MR. PURINTON’S 
EFFICIENCY 
QUESTION BOX 




















350. A Western Reader. “I have a college de- 
gree, but am living on a lonely quarter-section 
of land in the West. I like farming and also 
carpenter work. My people want me to leave 
here and go into some work where I can ‘use 
my education.’ (a) Should I enter the building 
field, buy lots and build on them with my own 
money, starting with $800 to $1000 capital? (b) 
I am thirty years old and unmarried; have not 
much self-confidence in matters of courtship; 
how can I meet young women, and how learn 
to act toward them?” 

(a) Learn the fundamentals of the real estate 
business before starting to buy and build on 
your own money. Better also get a job, or form 
a partnership, with an experienced builder of 
suburban homes in a large city near you; then 
gradually branch out for yourself, on a basis 
of real knowledge. Put your money in the bank, 
don’t risk it on a mere experimental vocation. 
Succeed first. 

(b) What do you care about courtship until 
you meet the girl you love? Then, if she is a 
real woman, your lack of self-confidence will 
appeal to her—if you are manly in other ways. 
Join a church nearby, or attend several 
churches. Find, or else organize, a social center 
in codperation with your district school. Pre- 
pare for marriage by learning how to treat a 
wife—books will be suggested if desired. 


351, Mr. P. K., New York. “I am cighteen, 
studying at a rabbinical college. Do not want 
to become a rabbi, desire to study medicine, 
ought to make my living while doing this. (a) 
Should I leave college and start in medicine? 
(b) I like journalism, too, after_ medicine ; 
should [ rather take this up? (c) How can I 
be more —_ in memory and concentration? 
(d) Should a student read newspapers? (e) Is 
a club a useful thing for a student? I thank 
you, and congratulate you on the good work you 
are doing for society.” 

(a) Consult your parents; also an expert 
character analyst (names frequently mentioned 
here). One of the best ways to earn your living 
while studying to be a doctor is to get a posi- 
tion of some kind at a good health resort or 
sanitarium, and obtain actual experience while 
memorizing theory. 

(b) Go to the New York Public Library, find 
standard books on medicine, also on journalism, 
and see which kind interests you most. Have a 
talk with a doctor, then with a reporter or an 
editor, and compare results. Choose one calling, 
and stick. Don’t study one while hankering after 
another. 

(c) Ask Efficiency Publishing Company, 
Woolworth Building, New York, for a list of 
books and schools. 

(d) One good paper—about fifteen minutes a 
day. 

(e) Social? No. Professional? Yes. Athletic? 
Sometimes. In general, postpone club life till you 
are grown—a college student isn’t. 





352. Mr. J. C., Alabama. “We want to make 
our school as efficient as possible. Our courses 
run from kindergarten to high school. I write to 
suggest that the schools seem to be the best 
field for your work. Would be glad to know of 
any publications on the subject of school effi- 
ciency. 

The branches of school efficiency are so many 
that even a partial list of books and helps would 
fill a page of The Independent. Write your 
State Superintendent of Schools, also the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education at Washington, for 
a list of school journals in the country; obtain 
sample copies, take several, watch articles and 
advertisements for educational work. Among 
these are Education, The Journal of Education, 
The Rural Educator, Normal Instructor-Primary 
Plans. 

Investigate the National Educational Associa- 
tion, Boston; Educational Magazine Publishing 
Company, 31 East Twenty-seventh street; New 
York Educational Publishing Company, 18 East 
Seventeenth street, New York; The Educational 
Society, 225 Fifth avenue, New York; National 
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A‘ 
and blessings of the past year. The fates have been kind to us and we have escaped 
the scourge of war and the sufferings which follow. 

While you are celebrating Thanksgiving do not forget that in many a foreign 
home there is an empty chair at the head of the table and hungry women and 
children who are not as fortunate as ourselves. 


You can add much to your own happiness by helping these unfortunates who 


proclamation the reason why we 


are suffering through no fault of their 
forwarding in full, 





this time of the year the President of the United States sets forth in a 


should offer up thanks for the bounties 


own. This Committee will help you by 


without any deduction, any contribution (no matter how 


small) you feel like sending and further assure you that every penny will go 
toward the relief of the widows and orphans of Germany, and will be distributed 
under the supervision of our Ambassador to Germany, the Hon. James W. Gerard. 


Checks should be made to the order of JOHN D 


» CRIMMINS, Treasurer, 21’: Park Row, New York 


or CHARLES G. DAWES, 220 South State Street, Chicago 
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Honorary Chairman CHARLES S. WHITMAN, Governor of the State of New York 
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Tlorace E. Andrews, New York Mrs. Henfy R. Hoyt, New York George M. Reynolds, Chicago 

R. Ross Appleton, New York Charles L. Hutchinson, Chicago Col. Chas. Alex. Rook, Pittsburgh 
J. Ogden Armour, Chicago Breckinridge Jones, St. Louis J. G. Sehmidlapp, Cincinnati 

John J. Arnold, Chicago Mrs. Emily Stevens-Ladenburg, N. Y. James Speyer, New York 

Dr. Frank Billings, Chicago John 8. Miller, Chicago Col. Gordon Strong, Chicago 
James A. Burden, New York Robert J. Mooney, Chicago B. E. Sunny, Chicago 

John W. Burgess, Newport Charles Nage!, St. Louis Henry W Taft, New York 
Nicholas Murray Butler, New York Morgan J. O’Brien, New York Daniel G. Taylor St. Louis 

Robert Camp, Milwaukee Mrs. F. Ashton de Peyster, New York Mrs. William A ‘Taylor New York 
Cornelius Cole, Los Angeles James A. Patten, Chicago 7 dant wee he 
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Frank Presbrey, New York 
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L. B. Hanna, Governor of No. Dakota J. S. Ralston, Columbus Frank B. Willis, Governor of Ohio 


Dr. Geo, Wheeler Hinman, Marietta, 0. 





Tom Randolph, St. Louis 


William Wrigley, Jr., Chicago 


Educational Service Corporation, 230 Fifth ave- 
nue, New York; Educational Equipment Com- 
pany, 70 Fifth avenue, New York. Study book 
lists of New York publishers specializing in edu- 
cational work; such as American Book Com- 
pany, Ginn and Company, Rand-McNally, Put- 
nam, Baker and Taylor, Macmillan, Barnes, 
Cambridge Press. 


353. Mrs. M. H. B., Kentucky. “Some of us 
housewives have got so far on our difficult path 
as to avoid drugstores by means of right foods, 
baths, exercize and large laundry bills; but we 
are fearful lest we fail in the moral training of 
the child. What do you think of the approval 
system? Shall we scold our children when they 
do wrong—or rather praise them when they do 
right? Is not approval the only key to success- 
ful relationship with children and husband, also 
with tradespeople and household keepers?” 
They do. One of the most common, and most 
criminal, traits in American family life is a 
lack of decent praise for the kind things done 
every day without hope of reward or even rec- 
ognition. More children starve for praise than 
for bread. Juvenile court officials claim that 70 
per cent of the sins and follies of “wayward” 
youths may be traced to bad treatment in the 
home—nagging, scolding, forbidding, denying, 
and punishing. Children need hardships, griefs, 
privations, obstacles, too. The new spineless 
mode of child-training is as void of character 
as a jellyfish. Every child must learn to do right 
for right’s own sake, not for a piece of tabby, 
material or mental. A smile is good, a backbone 
is better, the combination is best. 


354. Mrs. J. B. T., West Virginia. ‘“‘The hard- 
est day in the week, to many housewives forced 
to do their own work, is the family wash-day. 
Even those who hire the washing done seldom 
find a woman properly trained to do it. Why 
should we wash clothes as our grandmother did, 
when we have progressed as much in other lines 
of household efficiency? Can you suggest how to 
make wash-day less burdensome, and results 
more scientific and economical?” 

A leading feature of approved domestic sci- 
ence books and courses is the treatment of the 
modern laundry. Ask for particulars of Amer- 
ican School of Home Economics, 529 West 
Sixty-ninth street, Chicago. Write Colgate & 
Co., New York, for their booklet “The Right 
Way to Wash Clothes.” Investigate possibilities 
of an electric washer—details from Western 
Electric Company, 463 West street, New York. 
Are you a member of the Housewives’ League, 
or the Housekeepers’ National Alliance? If so, 
apply to headquarters for solution of your house- 
hold problems. 


355. Prof. A. D. L., Massachusetts. “I un- 
derstand that you recommend the no-breakfast 
plan for brain-workers. I have tried it, and it 
does not work. When I omit breakfast—for- 
merly meat or cereal, fruit, and coffee, I am 
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troubled with morning headache, bad stomach, 
tendency to confusion of mind. Then at noon, 
when I have but forty minutes in which to eat 
and return to my desk, I am so hungry I over- 
eat, and feel wretched in the afternoon. Still, 
I am convinced that the two-meal plan is right 
in theory, and was never in really good health 
on three meals. What should I do?” 

Don’t blame us if you experiment unwisely. 
A change in meal-habits should be authorized by 
an expert. The average man, being slave to his 
stomach, should not make free with it—he can- 
not run it all by himself. 

Probably your morning headache is nervous 
reaction from years of coffee-stimulation; or 
just “habit-hunger,” likely soon to vanish. Don’t 
be a quitter. But your noon recess is too short 
for a good meal; try a very small breakfast—say 
an egg on toast, or a dish of flaked cereal, with 
fresh or stewed fruit, then at noon a sandwich 
and glass of milk, or dish of custard, with fif- 
teen minutes of perfect relaxation following. 
But consult your doctor first. 
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356. Mr. M. H. W. “Will you kindly inform 
me where a person wishing to become an effi- 
ciency expert can get the necessary training?” 

Nowhere, we are sorry to say. Efficiency work 
is so new that a complete course of training for 
experts has not yet been devised. You can learn 
vocational or industrial efficiency by obtaining 
a position with leading efficiency engineers— 
such as the Harrington Emerson Company or 
the Business Bourse; personal Efficiency, how- 
ever, must be learned from a variety of sources. 

Join the Efficiency Society, the National In- 
stitute of Efficiency, the National Association 
of Corporation Schools, other similar organiza- 
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tions. Read a dozen of the best books, and take 
three or four modern mail courses on the sub- 
ject—procure list from Efficiency Publishing 
Company, Woolworth Building, New York. 
Study professional magazines and trade jour- 
nals, keep files and clippings on your chosen 
branch of the science. Make your life and work 
supremely efficient, where you are; so be ready 
for opportunity when it comes. 


857. Questions from Kansas. “Can you give 
me the names of schools that would prepare for 
City Manager position? Am a junior in college, 
have specislized in sociology and economics, 
would like to take a course that would fit me 
for a position where I could learn the details of 
city administration by actual experience, and 
be in line for a higher place.” 

Regular schools and colleges do not include 
the training you need, as the position of City 
Manager is of recent evolution and not yet 
standardized. You will find much valuable in- 
formation, with references to books and maga- 
zine articles, in The Independent for April 3, 
1916, under Debate on City Manager Plan, page 
40. Requirements of the position you want are 
mentioned in the literature cited. 

We would suggest that you prepare, and 
apply, for a subordinate position under a City 
Manager in a place where the scheme has 
proved successful; and thus learn while you 
earn. Take a course by mail in bookkeeping, 
stenography, accountancy, or some other es- 
sential office branch, then climb on this founda- 
tion. 


358. Retired Professional Man. “My problem 
is to construct a modus vivendi, at sixty years 
of age, for the rest of my life. Have plenty of 
means; children all grown and educated; people 
seem interested in me only to get something out 
of me; health rather poor—nervous, in bad 
shape; am lonesome for real companionship, as 
my wife recently died. Interested in education, 
science, philosophy, law, medicine; always 
thinking how things could be made better around 
me. How shall I attain more health, happiness, 
usefulness ?” 

We can hardly suggest a plan of life with- 
out a personal consultation. But we know men 
of your age, and older, whose largest usefulness 
began at sixty. Some of the world’s finest books 
were written, benefits conceived, empires built, 
inventions made, ials dr d, by men 
past seventy. 

Read Sanford Bennett’s book on “Prevention 
and Cure of Old Age.” Find what your local 
health and school officers are doing in social 
service—offer to aid them. Coédperate with your 
board of associated charities. Consult pastors 
of various churches for pointers on cases of 
need. Take a higher membership in the Na- 
tional Institute of Efficiency (particulars from 
The Independent), and enlist others in the 
work. Join various national civic associations, 
put their teachings into effect in your commu- 
nity. Ask yourself what your wife would have 
you do, if she were living; do it, and be happy. 





359. Mr. W. J. P., Iowa. “I am twenty-six, 
married, have one small daughter. We live on 
a farm of 120 acres, lease runs four years, basis 
one-half share of proceeds, average profit to us 
$550 a year. I am called a successful farmer, 
but like machinery better, and can do almost 
anything with tools. Have made a gasoline farm 
tractor, a canvas canoe, an electric lighting out- 
fit, ete. The rhythm of a smoothly running ma- 
chine thrills me all over, a modern locomotive 
is finer music than any piano or violin. (a) 
Should I leave a successful farm to enter the 
work I was born to do? (b) Would Haddock’s 
“Culture of Courage” help me decide? (c) How 
about Dickson’s Course in Memory Training? 
(d) Would Dr. Blackford’s Course in Character 
Analysis be worth to me the difference in price 
between that and her book—some $29?” 

(a) Start your real work—but don’t leave the 
farm. A man who can clear $550 a year on a 
rented farm has no business trying experiments 
in a foreign field. You could learn gradually to 
be an electrical engineer, a teacher, salesman or 
demonstrator of farm machinery; a farm effi- 
ciency expert, a commercial photographer, or 
somebody else even more desirable. Get a copy 
of Popular Mechanics, 6 North Michigan avenue, 
Chicago; study all the advertisements, find the 
good openings, choose the best. But hold on to 
the farm for the present. 

(b) Not very much. (c) In your case we re- 
gard the Emerson Course of higher value, to 
systematize your work and give you more time 
for new activities. (d) No. 
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N intelligent weeding-out process 

is just as necessary in the field 

of investment as it is in farming 

or business. Investment securities 
that were considered high grade twenty 
years ago are now worth but a fraction 
of their previous value while others 
that are now worth many times par 
value were selling for a song a decade 
ago. As conditions change in industry 
and finance, securities of all kinds are 
affected. 

The problem of the investor is how 
to keep in touch with changing condi- 
tions so as to prevent material losses 
which occur in securities originally be- 
lieved to be sound. Ten years ago a 
divisional bond of a prosperous railroad 
system sold at above par; this bond 
sold this year as low as 40 and has only 
recently recovered to about 50 due to a 
favorably regarded reorganization of 
the company. There are numerous 
cases that illustrate this exact point. 

The investor may ask why bonds that 
once sold at so high a price declined 
to such an extent or why they ever sold 
at high prices. The reason is that a rail- 
/road division that was once profitable 
|may lose its source of income, or its 
traffic may be diverted in order to effect 
economies for the whole property. When 
\the system becomes weakened either 
thru poor management, restrictive leg- 
islation or bad general conditions, a 
hand-to-mouth financial policy prevails 
and money is borrowed for short terms 
at high rates. 

When earnings do not improve and 
the company’s credit continues to de- 
cline, a receivership ensues and the or- 
ganization is found to be so demoral- 
ized that only a drastic readjustment 
can save it. It is then that the divisions 
with poor earnings are either eliminated 
or holders of its securities are given 
stocks for their bonds; this is evident 
in many of the recent railroad reor- 
ganizations. That is why we see such 
drastic scaling down of securities, that 
is why one railroad reduces its bonded 
debt from $87,000,000 to about $36,000,- 
000, or by 58 per cent. 

This disease is not prevalent among 
railroads alone for many industrial 
concerns have had to undergo the same 
|sort of treatment. Public service cor- 
porations in large cities have suffered 
from the same disease; the New York 
tractions had an epidemic a decade or 
so ago and trouble seems to be brewing 
in Chicago, St. Louis and San Fran- 
cisco. The cause is not always the same 
but in most cases we find: uncordial 
public relations, poor service, a too 
liberal dividend policy, exploitation by 
means of holding companies, over- 
capitalization, increasing cost of taxes, 
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WEEDING OUT INVESTMENTS — 


labor and material, extension of mileage 
while the fare remains stationary, etc. 

These are all factors that affect se- 
curities and factors that the intelligent 
investor must be on the lookout for if 
he does not wish to suffer a loss. For 
such reasons as those cited, investors 
should look over their holdings regularly 
twice a year, with the assistance of a 
reputable investment banker, for the 
purpose of weeding out undesirable or 
unprofitable holdings. Furthermore, 
those in which there is a large profit 
should be sold if an impending decline 
is at all evident or likely. 


OME concrete cases of what a process 
Sor elimination consists of may assist 

the reader. A business man who is 
not dependent upon his investments has 
been buying only very conservative se- 
curities in a high market when their 
yield is but 4.25 per cent or thereabouts. 
He finds that, while he has the best sort 
of holdings, his income is only a little 
over what the savings bank would pay. 
He is burdened with the care of securi- 
ties, clipping and cashing of coupons 
and perhaps taxed locally so that his 
net income is reduced to 2% per cent. 
It would be wise for an investor of 
this type to sell some of his securities 
at top prices and purchase another 
grade of bonds, well secured but afford- 
ing a yield of 5 per cent due to the fact, 
perhaps, that they were not legal for 
savings banks. There could also be in- 
cluded a few high grade public utility 
and industrial issues yielding above 5 
per cent. 

Then we have the investment fund 
in which there predominate such issues 
as low-priced railroad shares which do 
not pay dividends. These may have 
been bought on the assumption that due 
to earnings of say 2 per cent, they were 
entitled to sell at better than 10 or 20. 
The stocks are held for months or years 
while the market fluctuates up or down 
5 points, and are not sold because the 
small profit does not tempt. In the 
meantime the interest piles up to a con- 
siderable amount. If such stocks do not 
move very fast there is no object in 
sensible people holding them unless they 
are sure of their ground and have other 
investments to fall back on in case of 
loss. 

There may be found in the holdings 
of a New York investor many bonds 
which are tax free in Pennsylvania, for 
instance, and which for that reason 
may sell a few points higher than the 
same class of bond of another company 
that was not tax free in that state. 
It is obviously unprofitable for a Penn- 
sylvania tax free bond to be held by a 
New Yorker under such conditions and 
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it should be exchanged at a favorable 
time. 

It may happen too that a woman may 
hold short term issues that require re- 
investment every few years as they ma- 
ture. This affords room for temptation 
on the part of unscrupulous brokers 
with get-rich-quick schemes or stocks 
of doubtful value. High grade short 
term issues yield very little just now 
and are more suitable for business men 
or institutions than for women. They 
might be disposed of to advantage at 
high prices and the funds re-invested in 
first mortgage long term issues. 

Among the changing conditions that 
affect public utility bonds are renewals 
of franchises. As soon as a company be- 
gins to have difficulties about the re- 
newal of franchises the safety of its 
bonds is threatened and if the bonds 
are not absolute first mortgages a sale 
is often advisable. In the case of stocks 
the need for a change is all the more 
apparent. In buying public utility bonds 
it is always advisable to be sure that 
the company’s franchises extend for 
about five years after the maturity of 
the bonds. Public utility bonds are about 
the least affected of any class by depres- 
sions, particularly if the company 
serves one or more communities with 
transportation, light, power, water, etc. 
Bonds of companies furnishing more 

i one utility are preferable as are 
bonds of companies serving several com- 
munities. 

We must admit that it is not an easy 
matter for an investor to keep his hold- 
ings in absolutely flawless condition. 
However, in these days of specialized 
investment banking with highly paid 
experts in charge of statistical depart- 
ments, it is a comparatively simple mat- 
ter for an investor to ask his banker, 
or any banking house at all if he has no 
regular banker, for advice regarding 
his investments. This advice is fur- 
nished gratuitously and any conclusion 
is the result of careful study that will 
assist investors. 
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The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 
We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings end will not under- 
take the responsibility of recom- 
mending specific securities to any 
individual. But we ask our readers 
to write to us frankly and this De- 
partment will give them by letter 
or thru tre columns of The Inde- 
pendent such impartial i information 
as may assist them in eahhe a 
|| wise decision for themselves. Read- 
ers who request advice on invest- 
|| ments will receive better service 
| when they specify the class of se- 
| curities now held, approximate 
| amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 

or professional man, woman or 
| a All information given will 
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mortgage, making every provision = 


to safeguard the bondholders. 


Regular reduction of the principal 
sum through serial payments, so 
that the bonds are steadily re- 
tired and the margin of safety 
steadily increased. 


ndamentally safe by each 


INCORPORATED 


- CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 


HMA 





Exclusively a Specialist Bond House 
34 Years without Loss to an Investor 
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Investments 


should be made only after a thor- 
ough investigation of the funda- 
mental conditions back of each one 
of them. Though 


FARM 
MORTAGES 


are possibly the oldest, and safest, 
form of investment, we feel that 
care is just as necessary in their 
selection as in the choosing of 
other securities of any type. 


Perhaps that is the secret of our 
reputation among many thought- 
ful investors—not alone in the 
making of the loan itself—but in 
our ability in helping you in your 
selection. 


{WE 
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Markham & May Company 
1222 Ist National Bank Building 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Information 
Regarding Securities 


q The average investor is 
not able to keep in touch 
fully with the exact status 
of his securities. 

@ We gladly offer the fa- 
cilities of our Statistical 
Department to investors 
who are not in a position to 
judge changing conditions 
in the security markets. 


Address Department “I’’ 


Redmonds.co. 


33 Pine Street New York 
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REPORT OF CONDITION OF 
THE IMPORTERS & TRADERS 
NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 


at New York, in the State of New York, at 
the close of business on November 17th, 1916: 


RESOURCES. 
Loans and discounts (except 
those shown OM C)...+.+s0-+:- $32,734,250.09 


ec. Acceptances of this bank pur- 


chased or discounted.......... 483,333.32 
Overdrafts unsecured........++++ 152.14 
U. S. bonds deposited to secure 

circulation (par value)....... 51,000.00 

4. Bonds, securities, etc.: 

c. Bonds and securities pledged 

as collateral for State or 

other deposits (postal ex- 

excluded) or bills payable.. 99,500.00 
Securitics other than ° 3. 

bonds (not including stocks) 

owned unpledged ...... coccce 881,694.74 
Stock of Federal Reserve Bank 

(50 per cent. of subscription).. 225,000.00 
Value of banking house (if un- 

encumbered) .esceceeceeseeces 700,000.00 
Net amount due from banks and 

bankers (other than included 

Te BB) cccccccccsccodececcece + 1,028,584.80 
Exchanges for Clearing House.. 3,142,396.39 
Other checks on banks in the 

os city or town as reporting 

BOM cc cccncccescsccsovcecesse 56,338.50 
Outside checks and other cash 

TOUS cccnceccccecesooseéosece 124,360.57 
Fractional currency, nickels, 

GEE GOROD ccccccccccccescccese 8,640.00 
Notes of other national banks.. 353.00 


18. Lawful reserve in vault and 
with Federal Reserve Bank... 6,337,647.43 
Redemption fund with U. 8. 
Treasurer amd due from U. 8. 








NE os ccceccescesancsens 44,550.00 
Customers’ liability account of 
**Acceptances’’ executed by this } 

bank ...... Ceccccecces eccccece 753,523.97 | 

Total cccccccce eocccee o+ee+-$46,671,324.95 
LIABILITIES, 

Capital stock paid in............ $ 1,500,000.00 | 
nee BORE occckecconcesencsss 000,000.00 | 
Undivided profits. ...$1,994,277.93 
Less current ex- 

penses, interest, 

and taxes paid. 250,608.35 

—————_ 1, 743, 669.58 

Amount reserved for taxes ac- 

CEUCE  ccccccccccccccccccccess 81,734.50 
Amount reserved for “all inter- | 

OSt acerued .cccccccccccccccce 4,619.65 
Circulating notes outstanding... 51,000.00 
Net amount due to banks and } 

BamketS cccccccccce cccccccces - 15, a 750.89 | 
Dividends unpald ...sccecess eee »525.00 

Demand deposits: | 
Individual deposits subject to 

GROG cccccccvccccccccoccocece 18,686,920.14 | 
Certificates of deposit due | 

less than 30 GayS...eeceseees 1,124,000.00 | 
Certified checks .....+esseeeee oe 456,282.56 | 
Cashier’s checks outstanding.... 674,625.94 | 
State, county or other municipal 

deposits secured by item 4c 

GE “HemeeTees” cccccccceccece 73,904.72) 

Total demand deposits. Items 

, 34, , 36, and 39, $21,015,- 

823.36. 
State bunk circulation outstand- 

TER ccowccccnccecceceeosooccce 5,678.00 | 
Acceptances executed for cus- } 

COMETS cccceseseees ecccccoccce 753,523.97 | 

Total cecccccccces coccccce . $46,671, 671,324. 95 


State of New York, County ot New York, ss.: 
I, E. P. Townsend, Cashier of the above-| 
named bank, do solemnly swear that the) 
above statement is true to the best of my 
knowledge and belief. 
E. P. TOWNSEND, Cashier. 
Subscribed and “> to before me this 22nd) 


day of November, 1916 
CHAS. E, McCARTHY, Notary Public 22. 
NM. FZ. Ca 


[Seal.] 

Correct—Atte 
H. i ‘Pow 
HENRY SPADONE, . } Directors. 
JOHN J. WALTON 
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UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 
JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
wis H. PORTER, Banker 
DWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. eee and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 


dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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lusuvance 


Conducted by + 
W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















ACCELERATIVE ENDOWMENTS 


For the purpose of making a blanket 
reply to inquiries which, tho few in 
number, are constantly reaching me 
from readers, I wish to explain that the 
plan of life insurance known as the 
“Accelerative Endowment” consists in 
the inclusion of a provision in a Life 
or Endowment policy thru which, if 
the annual dividends are left with the 
company, they will be used to shorten 
the term of the endowment. An Or- 
dinary Life policy is an endowment at 
age 96. By leaving the annual divi- 
dends to be accumulated at compound 
interest, it is possible to make the 
cash surrender value equal the face of 
the policy in from 25 to 35 years, the 
initial age of the policy-holder govern- 
ing the time necessary to effect the re- 
sult. In the same way the term of a 
15 or 20 year Endowment may be 
shortened. To illustrate an Ordinary 
Life policy carrying the accelerative 
endowment provision, I have in mind 
the case of an insured aged 30, in a 
certain company, whose policy was 
matured as an endowment at age 62, 
when he surrendered it and received 
in cash $1,038. The reserve under the 
original policy was $455, and the divi- 
dends at compound interest amounted 
to $583 more. The advantages of that 
plan to those who can afford to leave 
their dividends with the company are 
obvious. 


COMPETITIVE LITERATURE 


There recently came to my attention 
an article in a company publication on 
the subject of competition in the life 
insurance business. It merely served to 
remind me of a custom which has 
grown up during the past ten or twelve 
years, one with which I do not agree. 
I refer to the strict embargo which all 
of the best companies have placed on 
the use by agents of what is called 
competitive literature. I am in thoro 
accord with the motives which actuate 
them in their efforts to remedy a 
former abuse; but I sincerely believe 
that in attempting to abolish competi- 
tive literature they have merely gone 
from one extreme to another. 

Commencing about twenty-five years 
ago and running down to 1905, when 
the New York legislative investigation 
of life insurance brought life insur- 
ance activities almost to a dead stop, 
competition was fierce and often un- 
scrupulous. Libelous and defamatory 
literature was as abundant as that 
which was devoted to needed legitimate 
criticism. Policies, plans, manage- 
ments, financial results were reckless- 
ly and shamelessly misrepresented. 





Stocks”Bonds 


PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN | 


Write today for Booklet C. 2, “The Partial Pay- 





ment Plan,’”’ which explains thoroughly our 
method by which you may purchase Stocks and 
Bonds in any amount—from one share or bond 
up, by making a small first payment and the 
balance in convenient monthly instalments. You 
may sell your securities at any time to take 
advantage of rise in market. 


Free Booklet, C. 2, “The Partial Pay- 
ment Plan.’’ Gives full information of 
this method, which ome to thrifty men 
and women in all parts of the country. 


See cor cAN 


42 Broadway New York City = 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Good Investments in 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% to 8% 


and enhancement possibilities of 
Common St 
Outlined in our 
CURRENT LETTER “K” 


Copy sent on request. 


Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
Direct Wire to Columbus and Phila.Markets 




















New First National Bank, Dept. 10, Columbus, 0. 











DIVIDEND 





and an extra dividend of 2% 
capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype Company 
will be paid on December 30, 1916, to the stock- 
holders of record as they appear at the close of 
business on December 2, 1916. 
Books will not be clos 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York, Nov. 14, 1916. 
A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
per cent. on the 


The Transfer 


ed. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 














| sure which make and model best suit your 
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THAT PLEASURE CAR 


Have you selected yours for 1917? Have 
you gathered sufficient information to be 


needs and tastes? In order that your se- | 
lection may be permanently satisfactory, 
perhaps you would like some expert advice. | 
Ask our Motor Editor what you wish to | 
know. He will serve you gladly and with- 
out charge. 


THAT MOTOR TRUCK 


Have you worked out your plan for add- 
ing it to your business equipment? Have | 
you figured out the cost of such a service? 
Have you clearly in mind the saving that 
will result? 


THOSE ACCESSORIES 


Do you want to know more about them, 
and in detail? Do you desire information 
regarding the equipment of your car? 
Would you like to learn some new things 
about the parts that go to make up the 
car that fully satisfies? 

Put your problem up to The Independent 
Motor Service. Tell us your motor needs 
and what you wish to spend. Tell us what 
makes interest you most. We will give 
your problem careful and prompt attention. 


THE INDEPENDENT-HARPER’S WEEKLY | 
MOTOR SERVICE 
119 West 40th Street 


New York | 
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Great injury resulted. The whole iS QQ... DCO otNeOc AAA 
tution of life insurance suffered dam- > = 


age; the confidence of the public in it 
was undermined. 

But because man possesses the 
ability and the inclination to abuse 
the privilege of criticism is not a 
reason for abolishing it entirely. Be- 
cause a certain number of unscrupu- 
lous persons prospered in the trade of 
lying is no warrant for prohibiting the 
circulation of the truth. Life insur- 
ance management has not yet reached 
a state of perfection, nor are the per- 
sons in control of some companies as 
upright as they should be. There are 
numerous irregularities remaining to 
be extirpated. The best interests of 
policy-holders demand that the exer- 
cize of honest, fair, constructive criti- 
cism continue uninterrupted; and it is 
the duty of companies which are striv- 
ing in every way they can to serve the 
people—and they are many—to help 
this cause of honest criticism to the 
limit of their means. 


EXPERIENCE 

Thoroly discredited in the north- 
eastern portion of the United States, 
the system of deferred dividend life 
insurance is vigorously promoted by 
a number of local old line companies 
in the West and South. As long as any 
considerable fraction of the insuring 
public remain subject to its deceptions 
—and hundreds of thousands annually 
seem to become its victims—the sub- 
ject is a live one. It is gratifying to 
note the interest in it shown lately by 
some of the readers of this department, 
and for the benefit of all who want 
real life insurance at its minimum cost 
it is a pleasure to recount the experi- 
ences of those who have tried tontine 
and learned for themselves what it is. 
A reader in Massachusetts writes: 

“Twenty years ago, at age 38, I 
took out a deferred dividend policy, 
annual premium $37.70 per thousand. 
‘Former policy results’ were repre- 
sented as $521 per thousand (cents 
omitted in all cases). About eight years 
ago an agent of the company told me 
that the deferred dividends were run- 
ning about a third smaller than when 
my policy was written. Three years 
ago the dividends were said to be $291 
per thousand. I was assured then that 
dividends would be larger rather than 
smaller when my policy matured. It 
matured a few weeks ago and I re- 
ceived $254 per thousand, 86 per cent. 
of what the dividend was three years 
ago, about 72 per cent of what it was 
eight years ago, and less than 50 per 
cent of the bait that was dangled be- 


fore my eyes when I took out the 
policy.” 








R. W. S., Rapid City, S. D.—The annual re- 
port of the Dakota Life Insurance Company for 
the year ending December 31, 1915, indicates 
a sound financial condition; assets, $1,094,249; 
total liabilities, including $200,000 of capital 
stock, $930,886; net surplus, $163,363. It wrote 
$3,700,000 new business in 1915 and ended the 
year with $9,600,000 in force. Investments are of 
good character and yield a fair return. Ex- 
Ppenses are reasonable; mortality rate low: cost 
of new business, high. Company has been doing 
business only nine years. 










TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, 
health or business; the best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, 
and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domestic and foreign. This Department 
is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, widely and 
favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management 
regarding hotels everywhere. Offices at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, 
New York, and Hotel Stewart, San_Francisco, Cal., where personal inquiry may be 
made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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WATKINS, WN. Y. 
he ° Wm. E. Leffingwell, Pres. 
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A Mineral Springs HEALTH RESORT and HOTEL, known as THE AMERICAN NAUHEIM 
In Private Park with miles of graded walks for Oertel hill climbing. 


THE ONLY PLACE IN AMERICA WHERE THE NAUHEIM BATHS ARE GIVEN WITH A NATURAL BRINE 
H BATHS are directly connected with the Hotel and complete in all appointments for 
Hydrotherapy, Electrotherapy and Mechanotherapy. 
The Bathing Springs are similar to the waters of Bad Nauheim, in the proportions of Calcium Chloride and Sodium 


Chloride, but are about five times as strong. The Radium Emanation from Brine Spring No.1 averages 
68 Mache Units per liter of water and is due to Radium Salts in solution. 


Unsurpassed advantages for the treatment of Heart, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and Nervous 
Disorders; Rheumatism, Gout and Obesity. 


WINTER CONDITIONS FOR TAKING THE “CURE” OR FOR REST AND RECUPERATION ARE ESPECIALLY DESIRABLE 
Our Illustrated Booklets will be Mailed on Request 


THE SPA SANATORIUM |PINE TREE INN 


AS. THAYER, M.D., Ballston Spa, N.Y., near Saratoga Springs. LAKEHUR wt. N, J. 


Refined, h we quipp New bath house, swimming * 
poul. Electric and Nauheim baths. Booklets. **In the Heart of the Pines’’ 
An unusually comfortable hotel for autumn 




















d winter. Avsert A. LeRoy, Prop. 
MEET ME AT THE TULLER ||— 
For Value, Service, Home Comforts F L 0 RR. I DA 
- JACKSONVILLE 
(Calling at Savannah) 
onewe”. poston - - - = "S4a0 
$24.40 - NEW YORK - - - $43.30 
$22.40 - PHILADELPHIA - $39.00 
$20.00 - BALTIMORE - = $35.00 














Including meals and stateroom berth. Fine steamers. Low 
fares. Best service. Automobiles carried. Wireless. 
Send for particulars 
Merchants and Miners Trans, Co. 
W. P. Turner, G. P.A. Baltimore, Md. 
Consult any ticket or tourist agent. 











HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 


Center of business on Grand Circus Park. = - J 





Take Woodwerd car, get off at Adams Avenue 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 Ld oe oe 2.00 ity 3.00 oe 
100 Lo] oe oe 2.50 Ld . oe - 
1000Ciw™* i 3.00te5.00" 450° 
Total GOO Outside Rooms 
All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents’ New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 


Sanford Hall, est. 1841 


Private Hospital 
For Mental and Nervous Diseases 
Comfortable, homelike surroundings; mod- 
ern methods of treatment; competent nurses, 
15 acres of lawn, grove, flower and vegetable 
gardens, Food the best. Write for booklet. 


Sanford Hall, Flushing, New York 





























CUBA, A WINTER PARADISE 


Title of a beautifully illustrated 64 page booklet telling you all about 


the enchanting island of Cuba sent on receipt of 3 cents postage. 


UNITED RAILWAYS OF HAVANA 
Frank Roberts, G. P. A. Suite 1119 42 Broadway, New York 








RESOLVED, That the manufacture, 
importation and sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes should 
be forbidden by an amendment to the 


NATIONAL 
PROHIBITION 











E have now twenty-three prohi- 

bition states, and three more, 

Florida, Utah, and New Mexico, 
have elected legislatures pledged to 
adopt prohibition in the next session. 
Alaska voted in favor of prohibition 
this fall. This debate was prepared by 
Mary Prescott Parsons. 

BRIEF FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 
I. Abuse of alcohol constitutes a serious 

menace to national prosperity. 

A. It shortens life, produces ill health, 
insanity, bad heredity. 

B. It lowers standards of living and 
causes poverty, suffering and divorce. 

‘’. It lessens efficiency and increases 
industrial accidents. 

D. It corrupts politics. 

Ky. It increases crime. 

F. It causes moral degredation. 

II. A prohibition amendment is the best 
solution of the problem. 
Other remedies are impractical. 

1. Local option cannot be enforced. 

2. High license has not prevented im- 
moderate drinking. 

8. Government dispensaries failed. 

4. Licensing individuals will not work. 
(a) It is inquisitorial. (b) Liquor deal- 
ers cannot be trusted to enforce the law. 

The Gothenburg system is only a 
temporary expedient. (a) It does not re- 
move the drink evil. 

6. Education, self-restraint and substi- 
tutes for the saloon cannot remedy con- 
ditions in this generation. 

B. National prohibition is practical. 

1. The liquor problem should be dealt 
with by the central government. (a) 
Prohibition is needed to promote the gen- 
eral welfare. (b) The Federal Govern- 
ment has already begun to control the 
liquor industry. (1) By taxation. (2) 
By the Webb-Kenyon law. (c) Only na- 
tional prohibition can be enforced. (1) 
State prohibition has failed even since 
the passage of the Webb-Kenyon law. 
(2) In Russia national prohibition has 
been enforced. 

2. The argument that national pro- 
hibition would be unjust confiscation is 
not valid. (a) By taxing the liquor in- 
dustry, the Government does not, in any 
way, guarantee its permanence. (b) The 
liquor industry would lose no more thru 
yrohibition than other industries have 
ost thru tariff laws. 

8. National prohibition would improve 
political conditions. 

4. The social benefits of national pro- 
hibition would be great. (a) It would 
reduce drinking to a minimum. (1) In 
most cases accessibility rather than crav- 
ing leads to drinking. (2) Illicit trade 
could not be large at first and would 
decrease. (b) Home conditions would be 
improved. (c) The fact that prohibition 
lessens sickness has been shown in Rus- 
sia. (d) Prohibition states have a low 
per cent of illiteracy, insanity and crime. 

5. Economically, national prohibition 
would be an advantage. (a) Much of 
the money now spent for liquor would 
be saved or spent to better living con- 
ditions. (b) Increased efficiency would 
lead to higher wages. (c) The same 
amount of capital, invested in other in- 
dustries, would furnish markets for more 

roducts and work for more persons, (d) 

e saving thru diminished poverty, in- 
sanity and crime would more than coun- 
terbalance the loss of revenue. 

III. National prohibition has proved suc- 
cessful in Russia. 


. 482 : 


Constitution of the United States. 


BRIEF FOR THE NEGATIVE 
I. National prohibition is fundamentally 
wrong. 

A. It is contrary to the principles of 
our Government. 

1. It abridges personal liberty. 

2. It is unjust confiscation of property. 

3. It violates states rights. 

4. It would furnish a dangerous prece- 
dent for changing the Constitution to 
suit passing fads. 

5. The amendment could be adopted 
contrary to the wishes of a majority of 
citizens. 

6. Once adopted, the amendment would 
be almost impossible, to repeal. 

B. It would endanger the economic 
welfare of the country. 

1. It would cause industrial depres- 
sion. (a) The capital invested in the 
liquor industry would be rendered use- 
less. (b) Many persons would be thrown 
out of work. (c) The oversupply of la- 
borers would reduce wages. 

2. It would necessitate the reorganiza- 
tion of our system of taxation at a 
critical time. (a) It would diminish the 
Federal revenues. 

C. It would not make the country 
temperate. 

1. Craving for intoxicants cannot be 
abolished by law. 

2. National prohibition could not be 
enforced. (a) Illicit production and dis- 
tribution of liquor is easy. (b) The 
United States Government has found it 
impossible to prevent moonshining. (c) 
The states have been unable to enforce 
prohibition. (d) The conflict of national 
and local police power would increase 
the difficulty of enforcement. (e) Public 
opinion will not support prohibition. 

D. Its social effects extremely harmful. 

1. It would lead to disrespect for law. 

2. Ill health, crime and other social 
ills would increase. (a) More drugs 
would be used. (b) There would be an 
unregulated and illicit trade in the most 
impure and harmful forms of alcohol. 

II. National prohibition is unnecessary. 

A. Evils due to use of alcohol prob- 
ably overestimated. 

1. Most people do not consider mod- 
erate drinking morally wrong. 

2. Many physicians do not believe 
alcohol harmful in moderate quantities. 

3. It is impossible, with our complex 
relationships, to tell what part alcohol 
plays in poverty, crime and other ills. 

B modified Gothenburg system 
would meet our needs. 

1. Private profits eliminated. 

2. Political influence of the liquor in- 
terests would cease. 

3. Consumption of liquor reduced. 

4. Only orderly saloons maintained. 

5. Higher taxes on a high per cent of 
alcohol would discourage consumption of 
the most harmful liquors. 

C. Temperance sentiment is slowly but 
surely growing in the United States. 

1. Thru education of children. 

2. Thru interest in efficiency. 

3. Thru interest in substitutes for the 
saloon. 

III. Prohibition in Russia is no criterion 
for the United States. 

A. Russia’s problem was simpler since 
vodka was a government monopoly. 

B. The experiment has not been tested 
under normal conditions. 
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